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IN THE APPLE BLOOM. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
\ 7HERE no sunbeams with the shadow mingle, 
Deep in cells where silence sleeps alone, 
Root and fibre share the sudden tingle, 
Stirring with a power beyoud their own. 
Swift the rugged stems throw on their covering, 
Far in azure, trembling with delight, 
Like a cloud—the apple blossoms hovering 
Lost from morning, drifting pink and white. 
In the casks, then, where nor flash nor flicker 
Ever lifts the long year's vaulted gloom, 
Straightway beads and brims the golden liquor, 
Feels the fragrance and divines the bloom. 
Bubbles breaking from their dark and dreaming, 
Boughs in blossom, roots beneath the sod, 
Know their kinship, and alike, in seeming, 
Serve the joyous footsteps of a god! 


GREEN THINGS. 
Mos of us feel that our general health is very 
192 much improved over its winter condition after 
warm weather has come and seated itself permanent- 
ly on its throne; and we imagine it is because we are 
not breathing bot air and wearing thick clothes, and 
because we have increased opportunity of getting 
about, and because we cast off more impurities 
through perspiration, and because of a scote of oth- 
er good reasons. And if we were told that probably 
the greater part of our improvement was owing to 
the change in our diet, to the increase of that portion 
of our food drawn freshly from the earth and the 
life-giving forces of the sun, we should open our eyes 
in surprise. But it is doubtless true that with the 
system tired of heavy meats, and of canned and dried 
and stale vegetables that long since left earth and 
light and air, our improvement dates from our as- 
similation of the first green vegetable we eat in 
spring—of the dandelion root and leaf, for example, 
which, among others, whether used as greens or as a 
salad, has a direct agency in assisting the liver to do 
its work. It is equally true that the early spinach 
rouses the inert kidney, and that the asparagus bed 
continues the good work in a degree quite sufficient 
to pay for the pains and labor and expense of mak- 
ing it. Pythagoras, we are told, thought so well ‘of 
the bean in its various uses, that he deified it; and 
although we shall go to no such lengths, we will 
acknowledge that the early and late bean is so nu- 
tritious that people who can have it have no right 
tw complain if they are not able to have a great deal 
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of fresh meat at the same time. The tomato, again, 
which has endured a lifetime of slander, and come 
out triumphant, is as excellent an aid to the liver as 
the dandelion is, and is thus invaluable in the work 
of purifying the blood. The silica in corn and pease, 
too, is said to be of use to growing children; the 
onion, and the ouion tops, besides, are great stimu- 
lants to the circulatory system, increasing the flow 
of the necessary juices and aiding digestion; while 
the -onion and lettuce and celery supply a crav- 
ing of the nerves, aud afford them a satisfied rest, 
composing their disturbance, and so inducing sleep, 
and sometimes even helping to allay pain and dispel 
the unknown evil which causes rheumatic pains. 
Carrots, too, are of value in promoting digestion; 
the acid of the early rhubarb, so valuable to some, 
is yet so powerful that gouty and rheumatic people 
have to look askance at its tempting preparations; 
the cabbage is so full of gluten as to be very nour- 
ishing, while the turnip is nearly as nutritious as 
corn meal; the sea-kale and the water-cress correct 
scrofulous tendency, and the cucumbers come just in 
season to cool the heated frame. Then, too, the 
berries are cooling and purifying, and so is the 
cherry, with juice more delicious than any fabled 
nectar could have been, and all the early fruits; 
the peach, coming later, is, when in perfect condi- 
tion, well known as a corrective. 

Thus it is evident that so much help can be re- 
ceived from the fresh and green nourishment and 
the tart and juicy refreshment that any improve- 
ment iu health must be due far more to the change 
of diet than to the change of temperature and all 
the consequent freedom and enlargement of life. 
The wise mother of a family, who has to order her 
daily bill of fare, and has in mind the health of her 
people, will take advantage of these facts, and pro- 
vide for the table a generous quantity of the garden 
vegetables as they come along in the summer. If 
she is so fortunate as to have a garden of her own, 
she will make the most of it, and have so much of 
its product prepared every day that the heavy, 
clogging, heating viands shall be neglected and 
disregarded in favor of the others; and if she has 
no garden, and it is necessary to buy the vegetables 
in open market, she will still see that they are fresh 
and plentiful, even if, in order to compass it, she 
has to economize in sweets and dainties and things 
more to her personal liking, or which are the neigh- 
boring custom, sure that in the long-run, and look- 
ing at druggists’ and doctors’ bills, that is the truest 
economy. 


MAKE BELIEVE. 


HE art of making believe is one of the easiest 

and earliest acquirements of the young of the 
human species. One might rather say, with due ref- 
erence to facts, that it is au intuition, so soon does 
the childish imagination begin to veil prosaic cir- 
cumstances with a pretty net-work of fancy. The 
little boy who rides a cane is delighted with his 
mimic steed, although he knows full well that he is 
only “ playing horse,” and that he neither has a real 
true pony, nor its substitute, the spirited rocker. 
His wee sister clasps the most shapeless improvisa- 
tion of a doll in her chubby arms, and with maternal 
instinct croons to the bundle of rags or the knotted 
handkerchief. As they grow older these smal] peo- 
ple often cast aside their costly manufactured toys 
for some plaything of their own devising, and the 
doll-house is negleeted for the rude construction in 
the fence corner furnished with various sizes of 
stones, and graced with a table service of shells or 
the broken bits of china which little girls always 
manage to pick up somewhere. 

All healthy children find great pleasure in pre- 
tending, and their invention is ever fertile. They 
make a world for themselves, and enjoy their own 
creations. To some grown-up consciences, unduly 
sensitive perhaps, all these divagations and diversions 
seem to trouble the clear waters of that deep well in 
which Truth makes her abode; and in order to en- 
sure perfect adhesion to the noblest of virtues, they 
would repress everything which’ is not as rigidly 
exact as the multiplication table. The make-believe 
of childhood is not untruthfulness, nor even remotely 
connected with it. It is the glorious happy faculty 
of transmuting dull ore into pure gold, of seeing 
beauty where none exists, and, best of all, creating a 
state of contentment with one’s surroundings. By- 
aud-by all this is given up but too readily, for the 
right sort of make-believe is a plant which should 
grow and blossom in every home garden. When we 
are ill or tired or cross it does good to our own souls, 
and certainly adds to the comfort of others, if we 
have courage enough to repress the disagreeables 
and play that we are happier and more amiable than 
we really feel. It is not hypocrisy, but Christian 
courtesy, to give a kindly greeting to the unweleome 
guest, who perhaps is only doing her duty in making 
the visit with which we could so easily dispense ; and 
if we assume an interest, even the dullest talker may 
reward our attention and give us food for thought. 

Castle-building is a pretty but perilous variation 
of make-believe. Aerial architecture may easily be 
carried to ruinous excess, and the unfortunate vision- 
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ary wake to reality amid the ruins of his only stock 
in trade, like the vender of glass in the Arabian 
Nights, and the coquettish milkmaid of our earliest 
readings. That is carrying make-believe too far, and 
naturally brings it into disfavor with the practical 
world, 

There is a wrong side to this happy faculty, and a 
blurred, knotty, tangled reverse it certainly is. When 
the pleasant quality which smooths hard places by 
its harmless deceptions undertakes too much, and 
lending itself to shams, produces poor, flimsy work, 
it ceases to be a good fairy, and becomes intoler- 
ably naughty. One can, however, be thorough, true 
as steel, and honest as light, yet make believe in the 
right way, enjoying and conferring enjoy ment. 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


Saturday Afternoons. 











To me it bas always seemed that no time of the year could 
equal that of the apple blossoms, when old tecs, gnarled and 
bent and twisted with years of faithful service, of rude buf.- 
fetings with storms, and patient endurance of winter's bit- 
ing frost and chill, suddenly become beauteous with blos- 
soms—blossoms so delicate, so dainty, and so exquisite that 
no flower of the field nor of new-grown bush or tendril could 
equal them in charm of fashion and freshness. No other 
flowers have ever suggested so strongly to me the purely 
vernal, the eternal virginal, quality of spring—or of the earth 
and all created things, for the matter of that, time-worn as 
they may seem to be. 

These things have always been so to me, but to-day when 
I went to Mrs. Van Twiller's, and saw Miss Van Auken stand 
ing by the mantel-piece with branches of these blossoms in 
her hands, which she was arranging in wide-mouthed vases 
and hy I felt new loveliness in them. 

‘Did you ever see anything more beautiful?” she said, 
turning her head toward me and pausing for a moment. ‘I 
brought them from an apple-blossom Junch across the river. 
I have always wanted to go to one, and now dear Mrs. Ap 
thorpe made it possible.” 

* How exquisite Miss Van Auken looks among them!” I 
said, going to speak to Mrs. Clyte. 

** Very,” said Mrs. Clyte, not turning to see. ‘* But why 
do you speak of it? Have you never yet noticed that uo- 
thing is more unfortunate than to habitually speak of a wo 
man as beautiful? It is always a challenge for some one to 
deny it. It is one of the weaknesses of human nature to 
want to discuss and contradict and build up a system of ar 
guments about anything that is positively put. No one, on 
the other hand, is ever so convinced of anything as of that 
which he discovers for himself.” 

I looked at Mrs. Clyte in amazement. Fortunately Miss 
Van Auken, having finished, joined us at that moment 

**1 felt so selfish,” she said, ‘coming up from the ferry 
with those blossoms. Every ragged child in the street, drag- 
ging a smaller one by the hand, ran through the mud to beg 
for a flower. But what could Ido? They had been sent to 
Mrs. Van Twiller.” 

** But tell us about the lunch,” said Mrs. Clyte, perhaps a 
little sharply. ' 

“Oh, the lunch. I can give you no idea of its loveliness. 
First there was the drive up the hill, by fields and fields 
filled with drifts of pink and white blossoms, held by dark 
stems against the sky. Then came the house, the halls huog 
with great branches all abloom. Then the wide sunny li 
brary, with its windows on one side looking down on three 
cities and twice that many towns, and on the other into deep 
woods. This library was a bower. Then the lunch table 
and dining-room had still more apple blossoms. One can 
never describe such things, only carry —_ from them, I 
think, something that makes every detail of a day such as 
we had on the hill impossible to forget. 

“Mrs. Apthorpe had passion-flowers scattered over her 
table, their stems cut short, so as to let the blossoms lie flat 
upon the cloth. I never saw that done before—did you? 

e had the full beauty of them then from looking into their 
very faces. Have you never noticed their perfume, Mrs. 
Clyte? It is so subtle, so evanescent, so indescribable. Most 
perfumes bring scenes of one’s own life back, but this seems 
to be laden with something wider, more significant, than 
one’s own experiences. When I held one of those flowers 
to my face to-day, I remembered only what an old lady of 
eighty had once told me—how these had grown over her 
windows in the South. And years afterwards, ber husband 
dead, she had gone to stay with Tennyson on the Isle of 
Wight. Opening her blinds in the morning, she said, she 
brushed against a passion-vine, caught its fragrance, and felt 
the touch of a hand long stilled. 1 have been seeing her all 
day—that old frail figure with its lovely face among the vines 
of Tennyson's window, her dead youth come back again.” 

‘**Your imagination,” said Mrs. Clyte, ‘‘ will run away 
with you some day.” 

I looked after her. For the first time in my life I disliked 
Mrs. Clyte. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE INFLUENCES TIJAT MOULD. 


\ ATCH in the streets of New York some stolid group 
of newly arrived immigrants, with the look of imine- 
morial bondage on their low brows and rounded shoulders, 
ns they trudge through the street to some Immble resting- 
lace. They seem ages behind even that emigrant described 
by Emerson, sixty years ago, as “‘ poor Paidy, whose country 
is his wheelbarrow”; for these freshly arrived men have not 
even a wheelbarrow, much less 1 country. What mould cau 
ever be provided which will reinake these men into the in- 
dependent citizens of a republic? The same process which 
has ulready taken charge of their predecessors—that which 
has long since made the Irish-American scem like a well- 
rovided aristocrat beside the French Canadian, and the 
rench Canadian like a man of property beside the Italian; 
just as the Italian, whose country is his hand-organ, scems 
already like a man of substance beside these very Jutest new- 
comers. Of course many things have gone to make up these 
successive transformations—schools, churches, missionaries, 
and all the rest. But the greatest forces have been the sim- 
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plest, and necessity has been the first of all—the need of 
bread, the need of human intercourse, The best-furuished 
traveller discovers through his own experience that no OL 
Jendorff system is so effective in making one a linguist as to 
be thrown helplessly into some Moldavian or Roumanian 
vilbage, and obliged to find the words for “ food” and “ shel- 
ter,” or else die without the knowledge. A little of this 
knowledge will do; the old German officer said that he trav- 
elled all through Frauce with only “Combien?” and all 
through England with ‘* How much?” But that little is es- 
sential where life depends upon it; and this is vature’s way 
of teaching us the lesson. 

But the application is wider. The Quebec bishops and 
priests indulge the dream of building up a series of dioceses 
and parishes, stretching down the Counecticut Valley, un- 
til it reaches New York, covquering a domain throughout 
which French shall be the universal language. They rely, 
not without some reason, upon the cohesiveness of the 
French social nature aud the prolific quality of the French 
blood, at jeast on this continent, where we are told that two 
prominent officials of the province of Quebec are twenty- 
sixth children; and the Speaker of the House of Commons 
is the twenty-fourth child of a twenty-fourth child. Pro- 
fessor Hamon, of Montreal, utterly dissents from the whole- 
some view of the Baltimore Roman Catholic Congress that 
‘national societies have uo reason for their existence in the 
Church of this country”; for his dream is of a new France, 
iu which the French language, customs, and even nationality 
shall be made permanent, so taat New England shall be but 
an outlying province of Quebec. Here is at once presented 
a problem utterly distinct from any merely religious problem 
thus far offered, and one that is at first sight more perplex- 
ing. Whiat is to solve it? 

The reply is the same. Not chiefly laws, schools, mis- 
sious, though these may have their part. But the silent 
forces of nature are destined to prove strouger—the influ- 
ences of business, of travel, of occupation. In whatever na- 
tionality, the parents wish their children to prosper; the 
children catch the influences of the active world around 
them, and wish to keep step with it. English-speaking 
priests tell us that the French children envy the English- 
speaking children for finding employment more readily, and 
rising by promotion more easily; so they learn Evglish them- 
selves, and for every such word learned some French word 
grows less familiar The silent forces of nature and society 
are too stroug for the separate nationality; French may be 
the language of the home, but English is that of the factory, 
the shop, the railway. It may take years of steady attrition, 
but the result,is sure; and so with the Italians, he Hunga- 
rians, the ,tussians. Here aud there may be congested spots, 
where grcups of these nationalities live in a detached way, 
and strive to keep up the old local tradition; but such spots 
are like islands in a rapid river, with the current always eat- 
ing away their shores. Whatever else the tumultuous cur- 
rent of our social life does, it at least nutionalizes for good 
or for evil. 

And what is true of these wider divergencies is just as 
true of smaller ones, Just as a French bishop in Quebec is 
working hopelessly against nature in trying to make the 
future generation French, so any American visbop bas the 
same inevitable current against him when he tries to make 
our young people English by printing an annual list of some 
hundred and fifty volumes *‘ approved” for Sunday-schools 
—without an American book among them! Of course it 
will huve a certain influence. Many a boy will be disap- 
pointed when he receives a beautifully illustrated book cail- 
ed The Birds We See, aud tinds that it is devoted to birds he 
has never seen; or opens an exciting work called Our Sea- 
coast Heroes, aud finds that no heroism has the episcopal 
approval unless it belongs to some other nation and some 
other sea-coast. But, after all, the good bishop's well-meant 
little efforts will be powerless, with the whole spirit of the 
place und age against him. Free public libraries will invade 
the best-guarded diocese, and the fact that books are now 
sometimes written in America will come through a thousand 
channels into the minds of youth. How curious it is that 
while this little drama of lingering colonialism is played 
upon one side of the Atlantic, it has lately come to light 
upon the other side that the two books oftenest found in the 
cottages of English peasants—after the Bible and the Pil- 
grim's Progress—were both writien by Americans! Uncle 
Tom's Cabin and the Wide, Wide World, it seems, are still 
read till they are worn out by multitudes to whom the very 
names of Scott and Dickens are utterly unknown. The un- 
seen moulding influences are thus brought to bear, it would 
seem, the world over; but their most constant operation is 
going on at our very side. 7 we. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW FOULARDS. 


R ECENT importations of summer dresses contain some 
new foulards and organdies very beautifully made by 
Rouff, of Paris. A novelty in the summer silks is the in- 
troduction of slender gilt stripes of only two or three gilt 
threads set an inch or more apart amid small chintz figures. 
There are in the shot twilled foulards now so’much in fa- 
vor one especially pretty, changing from pink to gray, with 
a design of prim little figures in green, red, and white set 
stiffly between clearly detined stripes of gilt. Rouff uses 
for the trimming of this dress a great deal of écru guipure 
lace and a narrow ruche of green satin ribbon only an inch 
wide laid on rose ribbon that is slightly wider, to show 
above each edge of the green when they are pleated to- 
gether in single box pleats only half an inch broad. The 
corsage curves below the belt line on the sides, and is slight- 
ly pointed in front and back; the back is flat, and is fitted 
by side forms, while the full front is gathered to a yoke, 
and drawn down in six or eight small pleats to the point. 
The yoke is of lace, deeply pointed and edged with the 
ribbon ruche. Below the yoke, lace is graduated to a point 
in back and front; from being me two inches deep under 
the armholes, it extends to the end of the corsage. Green 
and rose ribbons flatly folded together edge the corsage, 
forming a two-looped bow in front, and booking in the back 
under two chouz of the foulard that come upward from the 
skirt. Full puffs of the foulard form the tops of the sleeves, 
and are banded at the elbows with the ribbons, then finished 
below with deep cuffs of lace laid over silk. A very high 
standing collar of lace laid over silk has a rucke at the top. 
The bell skirt of five breadths, closely lined with gray gros 
n silk, is gathered at the top (not cut in darts), while the 
k is pleated, and has two chouz that hook on the waist. 
A bias silk flounce ten inches deep trims the front and sides 
only where it is set on in large scallops with a ruche for 
heading. An interlining of stiff lawn three inches wide is 
at the foot of the skirt, and a gray silk balayeuse adds a 
neat finish. 
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A second gown by Rouff, for afternoon receptions, is of 
white India silk, with vines of pink roses separated by black 
satin stripes a third of an inch wide. The effective black 
lines su: t black satin ribbon trimming, which is used in 
two widths in two frills all around the bell skirt, one frill 
an inch wide, and the other below it an inch and a half in 
width, set on scantily and quite apart. The flat back of the 
waist has seams to the shoulders in an old-fashioned way, 
and the front is drawn full to a point. Very white and very 
open guipure lace falls from a high Jace collar in a deep- 
pointed collarette in front and back, and in drooping epau- 
lettes. Two chour of black satin are set on the chest, with 
ends pointing upward. The balloon- puffed sleeves have 
open guipure close sleeves from the elbow down. 


ORGANDY MUSLINS, 


Colored and dotted organdies are the fashionable thin 
muslins for elaborate summer dresses. The fancy is to 
choose these with flowers of natural colors on a ground of 
contrasting color, and make them over silk or else plain 
organdy of the color prevailing in the flowers. Thus a 
lovely dress (also from Rouff) of grayish-blue organdy with 
yellow blossoms is made over yellow taffeta silk shot with 
white. The skirt falls free from the yellow taffeta skirt 
beneath, and has a deep flounce of écru guipure lace with 
yellow satin ribbon drawn through the top as a heading. 
A yellow silk whaleboued lining fastens in front, but the 
blue organdy covering it laps to the left side. Guipure lace 
crosses the back below the high lace collar, and is graduated 
narrower along the lapped edge of the front. Yellow silk 
like that of the lining comes down from a high point in the 
back in a double fold to the point in front, and a similar 
fold edges the corsage (which extends below the waist line), 
and ends in an upright bow on the left. Very wide mutton- 
leg sleeves of the muslin over fitted taffeta sleeves are banded 
three times below the elbow by double folds of the taffeta. 

Instead of the warm lining of silk, plain mauve batiste is 
used under a yellow organdy that has mauve blossoms 
printed on its dotted ground. The batiste foundation skirt 
is bell-shaped, closely fitted at top by darts, and has a hem 
and knife-pleating at foot; on this, attached to the same belt, 
hangs an organdy skirt of similar shape, but gathered to the 
belt and separate otherwise, except that the bias back seams 
are tacked together in two or three places—notably at the 
foot—that they may always move in unison. The bias back 
seam of each skirt is pressed open and neatly bound on each 
edge with thin ribbon. Three bias ruffles of organdy, each 
two inches wide, are bound with mauve batiste, and put on 
lapping in scanty gathers around the foot of the skirt, below 
a wide insertion of white guipure. The organdy waist is 
drawn down in pleats on a fitted mauve batiste lining from 
a shallow yoke of guipure lace, from which falls wide lace 
low over the bust, and caught up on the shoulders by chow 
of mauve satin ribbon. A coat frill of iace edges this waist. 
A bow of two loops is at the throat, and a twist of ribbon 
goes thence to the end of the yoke to meet another bow, 
Lace sleeves are close and transparent up to the elbow, aud 
above they swell out over yellow organdy puffs. A mauve 
ribbon band and bow is at the elbow, and a band without a 
bow is set inside the lace at the scalloped edge next the wrists. 


BATISTES AND PERCALES. 


Pink, blue, or mauve batistes embroidered with white dots 
and having insertions of guipure embroidery woven around 
the skirt are among the handsomest wash dresses. The 
skirt is of a fabric wide enough to serve as the length, and 
has but one seam—that which is sloped down the back; this 
and the foundation skirt of plain batiste are each three yards 
wide at the foot, but the latter is slaped more closely at the 
top, being made of gored breadths. 

Low-necked liniigs are again used in thin muslins, the 
high outside being of shirred rows of batiste forming a yoke, 
or else of guipure. Four puffs an inch wide, divided by 
double rows of shirring passing around the shoulders, make 
a pretty batiste voke. The waist is gathered to this yoke 
with a slight erect ruffle, and is shirred at the waist line in 
front and back. A pretty plan with such a waist is to add 
two shirred puffs at the top of the bell skirt, and, omitting a 
belt, pass the shirred top of the skirt above the end of the 
waist. The sleeves of many such dresses are entirely with- 
out lining. All seams in these French dresses are sewed by 
hand, those of the waist being bag seams with covered edges. 

Printed batistes with blue or whiie stripes and dots have 
a foundation skirt cut from the same piece. The outer skirt 
in bell shape has a whole breadth in front, a half breadth on 
each side slightly sloped, and two wide breadths in the bias 
back. A single deep loop on each side catches up the skirt 
about the hips. Sometimes a band of guipure insertion is 
let in the side seams their whole length. A deep flounce of 
guipure on one batiste dress has an inch-wide gathered ruche 
of the batiste sewed on its flaring edge, and another as a 
heading. Sometimes the round waist is tucked by hand in 
tiny tucks from a shallow yoke of guipure,and is belted 
with gray-blue or rose pink satin ribbon two inches wide 
tied in an upturned bow at the back. 

Entirely white batiste morning dresses are woven in wide 
stripes with small dots alternating with an embroidered 
stripe imitating guipure lace. These are made in very ele- 
gant wrappers, with the princesse back shirred at the waist, 
then sloping out in a seam like that of a bell skirt. The 
front is also shirred into shape, and has a deep bertha fall of 
lace with also a jabot down the front. The sleeves are a 
single puff above the elbow and a lace frill below. Choux 
or cockade bows of satin ribbon—mauve, pink, or blue—are 
set amid the lace, and in a deep flounce at the foot. 

Simple cambric and dotted percale dresses for morning 
wear at home have the shirred princesse back with bell 
sean in the skirt. The front differs in having a deep bodice 
made of cross folds of percale an inch wide fitted to the 
figure, with the part above gathered to the collar, and droop- 
ing over the top of the bodice. This upper part is of the 
colored percale striped lengthwise with open embroidery, 
and sewed to a standing collar of the embroidery. The 
skirt, three yards wide, is without a foundation, and can be 
worn over any pretty white cambric petticoat. The foot is 
trimmed with two lapping full frills of the percale each two 
inches wide, and ps edged with white guipure lace equal- 
ly wide. These ruffles have no heading, are ‘‘ whipped ” on 
the skirt, the lace of the upper ruffle lapping entirely over 
the percale of the lower, making a full am bunchy trim- 
ming. 

CRINKLED GINGHAMS. 


The new zephyr ginghams are crinkled to give the popular 
crépéd effect, and come in-shaded stripes of lilac or blue, and 
in checks of light blue and pink with large bars of a darker 
color, either dark rose or navy blue. They are trimmed with 
a bias flounce on which are narrow rows of dark velvet rib- 
bon a third of an inch wide; three rows are on the hem of 
the flounce, and a heading of three rows is set above on the 
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bell skirt. Morning dresses with princesse shirred back, and 
others with shirred waist and separate skirt are entirely with- 
out lining. They have a square yoke wholly of open em- 
broidery, or else of alternate stripes of gingham ard an in- 
sertion that imitates guipure lace; with either a bertha, 
bretelles, or a jabot of lace or of embroidery. The sleeves 
are three-quarters of a yard wide in a single puff from arm- 
hole to elbow, and close fitting below. The gingham puff 
is striped with insertion on very elaborate dresses, and the 
lower part is entirely of embroidery or guipure. Plainer 
dresses omit this embroidery, and merely band the sleeves 
with velvet ribbon at the elbow and wrists, tying a short bow 
or chou on the inner seam. 


LAWN DRESSES. 


Simple lawn and cambric dresses have the white ground 
woven like drawn-work in crossbars, and are strewn with 
colored Greek squares, or else with blossoms — blue corn- 
flowers, pink roses, or orchids of pale violet hues. These 
are made over a low-necked fitted lining of white lawn or 
cambric, with a foundation skirt of the same gathered to a 
deep yoke, and sloped in the back seam, then trimmed with 
a foot pleating of the figured lawn inserted at the end of the 
hem or facing. The high lawn waist is cut as a Russian 
blouse of very simple shape buttoned down the left side, or 
else it has a yoke of open-patterned white embroidery. An- 
other waist fitted in the back by two side forms has an open 
jacket front cut away low on the hips, meeting a coat frill 
that is gathered (with an erect ruffle heading) to the fitted 
back. Under the jackets is a blouse front of plain white 
nainsook in tiny tucks run by hand, and crossed by a belt of 
ribbon the color of the flowers. In still other jacket waists 
the lawn back is slit at the waist line and stitched in five 
pleats, each an inch wide, and the belt ribbon passes iv and 
out of these pleats, then goes under the jacket front in the 
under-arm seams, and is knotted in front over a tucked mull 
blouse. A turned-over collar of the mull doubled has a 
cravat band and bow of the ribbon. Large straight sleeves 
are gathered to mull cuffs. The bell skirt of lawn is three 
yards wide, and is simply hemmed, or it may be slit up from 
the foot in tabs eight inches deep and about three inches 
wide, the space between filled with embroidery, and a scal- 
loped ruffle of embroidery at the foot. 


COTTON SATEENS. 

The only sateens shown by the modistes have Turkey 
red or gray-blue grounds, with Oriental designs in rich col- 
ors or in arabesques in cream or gray shades, These are 
made with a Watteau coat back and pointed belted front, 
with an écru guipure plastron. The lace is set on flatly and 
wide down the sides of the coat, and the collar and deep 
cuffs are of guipure. A chou of bviack satin ribbon is on 
each side of the chest, and a frill of lace drops therefrom. 
Folds of black ribbon come from the armhole to the pointed 
front, and end in a chou. The bell skirt, lined with silk— 
either red or blue to match the ground of this gray gown— 
is trimmed all around with four frills of inch-wide black 
satin ribbon, set on with an inch space between. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. M. A. CONNELLY and 
Miss Switzer. 


PERSONAL. 

Few of the many readers of Pierre Loti’s charming stories 
know that while he was still best known as Julien Viaud he 
was dubbed Loti (the Japanese for violet) by his fellow- 
officers in the French navy, on account of lis modest and re- 
tiring disposition. He therefore assumed Loti as a surname 
when looking about for a pen name. His first story, “ The 
Marriage of Loti,” Madame Adam claims to have christened. 

—The charmingly situated mansion of Stocks, Aldbury, 
Herts, has been taken as a residence by Mr. and Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. 

—Madame Comreur took her pen name of ‘‘ Tasma” from 
the island where her childhood was spent. She and her 
husband now live in Brussels, and her husband is president 
of the Royal Belgian Geographical Society. 

—Abraham Lincoln, like any ordinary man, wrote love 
letters to Miss Mary Todd, the young woman to whom he 
was married at Springfield, Illinois, in 1842. The messen- 
ger employed in this sentimental correspondence was Mrs. 
Epsir-Smith, «colored woman, who has just died in Chicago, 
at théage of eighty years. Mrs. Smith was formerly a slave 
in the family of General Edwards, one of the early Governors 
of Illinois. 

—Beatrice Vehon, a Chicago girl of French parentage, has 
just achieved a notable triumph as a singer at the Royal 
Court. Theatre in Stockholm. 

—Lord Tennyson is the oldest English author, his first 
book having been published in 1830. Mr. Gladstone comes 
next, his pamphlet, ‘‘ The State in its Relations with the 
Church,” appearing eight years later. 

—There was a double golden wedding at Thompson, Con- 
necticut, the other day, the principals being Deacon and Mrs. 
Hiram Arnold, of Thompson, and Deacon and Mrs. Alvin 
Green, of Westerly, Rhode Island. Mrs. Green is Deacon 
Arnold’s sister, and the two couples were married together 
by the same clergyman, at Pawtucket, Rhode Island, in 1842. 

—Five women have recently been employed to decorate 
sleeping-car interiors at Wilmington, Delaware, one of them 
being Miss Mabel Duulap, a graduate of the Philadelphia 
School of Design. 

—A good story is told of the encounter which Miss Lucinda 
Q. Gore, a school-teacher at Lackharabad, India, had with a 
tiger. Turning from the blackboard, she was confronted by 
a Royal Bengal at the open school-room door. With woman s 
wit, she jammed the brush end of a broom into his eyes, aud 
when he drew back with a grow! of pain, slammed the door 
in his face. Help came before the man-eater could gain in- 
gress elsewhere, and the brave woman and her pupils were 
rescued. 

—Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, the author, has given $10,000 
for building a missionary college at Auckland, New Zealara. 

—The Kentucky Legislature has made Mrs, Mary Russel 
Day State Librariun. 

—Mrs. Grover Cleveland sent a Chippendale dressing-tal.ic 
as a bridal gift to Miss (,wendoline Jackson, of Jamaica, 
West Indies, who was recently married to Joseph B. Gilder, 
the editor of the Critic. 

—The Housewife Union of Berlin, founded by Frau Lisa 
Morgenstern, twenty years ago, for improving domestic 
service, has become one of the most useful organizations of 
Germany. It gives prizes to women who have remained 
in the service of the same family for terms of five, ten, 
twenty, and thirty years, the highest prize being thirty 
marks in gold. At a recent meeting a prize was given to 
one woman who had served fifty years in one place, outliv- 


ing two generations. Another's term of service had lasted 
thirty-eight years. The union also supports a free intelli- 
gence “office aud a cooking school. 


‘a 
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Pansies. 
N addition to their own exceeding beauty and 
sweetness, many flowers have also 


‘The tender charm of poetry and love,” 


and their names are inseparably connected with the 
lines which celebrate them. This is peculiarly true 
of the pansy, or Viola tricolor, whose evolution from 
‘a little western flower” is chronicled in one of the 
best-known passages of the delightful Midsummer 
Night's Dream. And there, too, is found one of its 
many pretty names—love in-idleness—for this early 
spring visitor has more appellations, and more sug- 
gestively attractive ones, than most of our garden 
favorites. Amid poetic surroundings it is usually 
found with its title of pansy. Lovely, distraught 
Ophelia, with her hands full of sweet blossoms, as 
she apportions them says, “ There is pansies, that’s 
for thoughts,” a literal and natural translation from 


the French, where it figures as a pensée. Milton 
calls for it, with “every flower that sad embroidery 
wears,” to strew the hearse of Lycidas; and his ex 


quisite characterization, ‘* pansy freaked with jet,” 
brings before the mind's eye the rich deep tints of 
the variety that is dark with Tyrian purple. Of 
such soft gloom, too, must be the blossoms which 


Shelley chose when he wrote 
‘Pansies let my flowers be: 
On the living grave I bear 
Scatter them withont a tear; 
Let no friend, however dear, 
Waste one hope, one fear, for me 


Yet these flowers have other moods, and can be 
saucy enough, and so gay in attire, so vividly co- 
quettish, as to deprive them of all claim to be the 
representatives of thought in Flora’s kingdom. As 
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soon as they can be trusted in 
the open air, their brilliant 
shades of purple and gold 
show bravely in the tiny gar 
dens of city homes, and fill to 
overflowing the huge vases in 


front of club-houses and ho 
tels. Like their near relatives 
the violets, they 


“do bring 
In the Spring, 
And wait upon her 

All the family, by whatever 
name, have small, sweet faces, 
which peer up with an almost 
human gaze into the eyes of 
their admirers. One prosaic 
gardener resented this peculi 
arity, and declared that he 

could not bear the bold lit 
tle things, they stared at him 
so.” The variety whose pet 
als are palest lavender and 
gold faded almost to white 
ness are like gay old ladies 
who have been belles in their 
youth, and who can never for 
get that very pleasant fact 
There is a suggestion of 
antique daintiness which 
breathes of point-lace caps, 
and a brightness of the dark 
centre spots as of eyes which 
still practise their early tricks 
of flashing and sparkling 

The tiny species, a pansy in 
form, yet sober with the vio- 
let’s hue unrelieved by other 
tints, bears the quaint name of 
Johnny-jump-up. It comes 
up in the borders almost as 
early as the crocus, and is a 
great favorite with the little 
ones, who seek eagerly for it; 
and when they have found it 
their fresh voices may be 
heard chanting, ‘‘Johnny, 
jump up and kissme!” Over 
and over, with childish delight 
in repetition, sounds the in- 
vitation to “Johnny”; and 
dark Jobnny-jump-ups always 
refresh one's memories of the 
old-fashioned garden, and the 
merry playmates of youthful 
days 

Our flower, however, has 
another name, more tender 
and more full of meaning 
even than penaée, for it is 
heart’s-ease. A young girl had 
a fancy for giving to her dear- 
est friends the names of flow- 
ers which she thought best ex- 
pressed their beauty or char- 
acteristics. A dark, vivacious 
little creature was a nastur- 
tium; a graceful, refined wo- 
man, delicate to etherealness, 
a white rose; a fair youthful 
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friend was fragrant mignonette; and thus a rosary of sweet 
names was formed which told over the virtues and loveliness 
of her chosen ones. Heart’s-ease was reserved for the pre- 
cious mother to whom she owed everything but birth. 
When the German language opened to her its doors of 
knowledge, her delight at finding that her favorite flower 
bore the name of Stiefmiitterchen—little step-mother—knew 
no bounds, and she had that elation which springs from the 
feeling that one has unconsciously done the right thing. 
Grown older, yet still perpetuating her floral fantasies, she 
strives in vain to penetrate the why and wherefore of the 
German appellation. In their fairy stories the cruel step- 
mother plays a conspicuous part, and the beautiful heroine 
suffers grievously from her machinations. Why,then, should 
the name of this obnoxious personage be given to the deli- 
cate blossoms, the flowers of thought and love? Lacking 
definite, or rather any, information upon the subject, it is 
suggested that it may be a bit of poetic justice, a recognition 
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of the noble qualities of the step-mother of real life. 
For rarely indeed is found the barsh step-dame who 
figures in fairy literature, but countless are the 
noble women who, often as mere girls, assume the 
burden of bringing up a family of children, and 
who, by their devoted affection, fill lives and homes 
with heart’s-ease. 


Lace Collar. 


5 fa collar, which is of cream Irish guipure lace, 

consists of a square yoke attached to a standing 
collar, with a deep ruffle of the lace around the lower 
edge. A pattern of it was given under No. XXL, 
on the — sheet accompanying the last number 
of the Bazar. 


Summer Hats. 


ia~ hat illustrated in Fig. 1 is of black chip, in 
boat shape, with a large soft bow of yellow vel- 
vet, placed on the left side toward the front, for its 
sole trimming. 

Fig. 2 is a round hat of dark blue rough straw, 
with a net veil of the same color draped about the 
brim. Wide yellow ribbon striped with red and blue 
is the trimming, twisted about the crown and ar- 
ranged in loops toward the back. A bird is placed 
on the crown. 


House Toilettes. 


THE princesse dress Fig. 1 is of blue crépon, lined 
throughout with silk. It is severely plain, be- 
ing relieved only by a collar and cuffs of antique 
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lace. The front is buttoned 
from neck to foot on the left 
side. The sleeves are full on 
the shoulder, and there orna 
mented with buttoned revers. 

Fig. 2 is a dress of réséda 
green vigogne, trimmed with 
white cloth and réséda velvet 
ribbon. The bell skirt has a 
narrow panel of white barred 
with velvet ribbon bands on 
the left side. The medium 
long basque is bordered with 
white barred with ribbon at 
the front and lower edges, and 
shows the buttoned point of a 
white mock vest where the 
fronts slope outward from the 
waist. 


Tea or Coffee Cozy. 

See illustration on page 420, 
— cozy is in “crazy” 

work, composed of scraps 
of silks, brocades, and velvets 
tastefully patched together, 
and decorated with spots and 
dashes of embroidery and 
fancy-stitched edges. Get the 
dimensions for the cozy to be 
made by measuring the height 
of the coffee or tea pot from 
the bottom to the top of the 
cover, and the circumference 
of its widest part. Allow a 
little extra in depth and width 
for the thickness of the lining, 
etc. Cut it in two parts or 
halves, rounded toward the 
top as illustrated, and join 
them. Prepare a thick wad- 
ding interlining tacked be- 
tween two layers of soft 
foundation, and fasten it in; 
then set in the lining, which 
must be cut a little smaller 
than the outside, and joined. 
Finish the lower edge with a 
thick silk cord, which is also 
carried up the seams, and 
forms a tuft of loops at the 
top that serves for a handle. 
Red farmer's satin, cashmere, 
or flannel makes a good lining, 
and chamois is also used, es- 
pecially for silver pots. 


Hanging Sachet. 


See illustrations on page “20, 


qx little bags filled with 
mingled bran and sachet 
powder, hung from ribbons of 
different lengths, which are 
attached to a bunch of loops, 
compose this hanging sachet. 
The bags are four inches deep 
by two inches and a half wide, 
and are made of cream bro- 
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caded silk, each embroidered with one of the 
sprays shown in full size in Figs. 2-7. Each 
little bag is faced with satin and tied with 
a ribbon, both corresponding in color with 
the flower worked on it. 


WITH MARY WASHINGTON. 
BY MARION HARLAND. 


- MOTHER or a miracle!” 

Sir Oracle is the speaker He sits in 
the chastened sunlight of the April noon, 
upon the steps of the back door of the cot- 
tage. They lead into the garden in which 
Mrs. Mary Washington, relict of Augustine 
Washington, received the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette. Rejecting the Homeric periods biog- 
raphers put into a mouth that disdained to 
dally with fine words, we can hear her wel- 
come as he speaks his name, 

**T have often heard my son George talk 
about you, sir.” 

The enclosure that once embraced the 
whole square is now but one-sixth of its 
ancient size, and contains little that was here 
in the autumn of 1784, when Lafayette came 
up on horseback from Mount Vernon to pay 
his respects to the mother of his friend. 

Her grandson, Fielding Lewis, whose wid- 
owed mother was visiting her brother’s home 
on the Potomac, guided the distinguished 
guest to this corner cottage, then even more 
modest in dimensions than now. Espying 
his grandmother in the garden, he pointed 
her out, boylike, and without ceremony lift- 
ed the latch of the side gate and marched in. 
A woman of any generation and nationality 
can sustain few severer tests of breeding 
than to be brought face to face in her 
“ work-a-day clothes” with a stranger and 
anobleman. Mary Washington was raking 
up dead leaves into a pile for burning. 

** Just such weeds as grew here last sum- 
mer!” we interrupt the tale to exclaim. 
** Jamestown - weed — which the farmeress 
doubtless pronounced ‘ jimsen’—and sorrel, 
and sheep mint,and wire. grass,and smart- 
weed. The dry stalks rustling about our 
feet to-day are the lineal descendants of seeds 
that rattled out of their cells as the rake 
dragged the rubbish along.” 
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HALL THROUGH COTTAGE FROM FRONT 


TO REAR. 


Sir Oracle turns his serious eyes upon the 
frivolous prattlers ‘‘ Like begets like!” he 
mutters, and relapses into reverie. 

We sweep him and the weeds aside, with- 
out bethinking ourselves to link his two sen- 
tences. Mrs. Washington, according to the 
oft-recited story, wore on that Indian-sum- 
mer day a short skirt of homespun dyed 
with annatto and madder upon her own 
premises, and above it what we would now 
call a sacque of the same material; it was 
known then as a “short gown.” A wide- 
brimmed straw hat that was indubitably a 
man’s head-gear—perhaps one “ George ” had 
left with her—was bound with black ribbon 
overamob-cap. Her white hair was brushed 
out straight from beneath the plaited border 
into what her great-granddaugliter knows as 
a‘‘bang.”” Stout plantation-made shoes cov- 
ered her feet; she wore no gloves, a bunch 
of keys hung at her side 

In the house were stored the garments she 
had worn at the Peace Ball in Fredericksburg 
three years before, and the more accessible 
widow's garb of plain mourning in which 
she appeared every Sunday in church. Had 
the boy given her a chance to escape to her 
chamber by way of kitchen and dining-room 
while the visitor awaited her in parlor or hall, 
or lounged about the even then old-fashioned 
garden, the anecdote would probably not 
have been preserved. It would assuredly 
have lost the element of picturesqueness. 
No queen in disguise could have arisen more 

randly to the occasion than this New World 

ousewife. She let fall her rake to press be- 
tween her bare palms the extended hand of 
the foreign general, and reminding him that 
she was “an old woman,” said that she would 
ask him into her “‘ poor dwelling without 
changing her gown.” 
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We please ourselves by following them 
and the indiscreet boy through the passage, 
and into the room at the left of the entrance 
in which tradition tells us the interview was 
held. It was what was known in Old Vir- 
ginia as ‘‘ the chamber "—the mother’s head 
quarters, and the living-room of the family. 
n yonder corner stood the high ‘‘ four-post- 
er,” with the “‘ tester” on the top, catalogued 
in her will as ‘‘my best bed and bedstead.” 
It was perhaps covered that day with ‘‘ the 
quilted blue-and-white quilt,” bequeathed 
with the bed to ‘‘my son, General George 
Washington.” In this, the ‘* Best Room” of 
the will, would hang the “ Virginia Cloth Cur- 
tains,” noted in the same section of the in- 
strument, and the “* Best dressing-glass.” 

In connection with this last will and testa- 
ment, we recall parenthetically and as a to- 
ken that the venerable matron bore her 
grandson no grudge for what would have 
been an unforgiveable offence to a vain wo- 
man, that she left to Fielding Lewis, ‘‘ Eight 
silver Table Spoons, the blue-and-white Tea- 
China, half of my peuter and Iron Kitchen 
Furniture,” sheets, blankets, ‘‘ a White Cot- 
ton Counterpain,” and other house- 
hold plenishings. 

The august pair—the officer-cour- 
tier who bad stood before kings, and 
the country widow seventy-six years 
of age, clad in such stuff as her own 
servants wore—probably drew seats 
near to the front window The up- 
right figure, that never bowed to age 
or suffering, sat in the straight-back- 
ed chair of the period, opposite the 
tall hawk-eyed foreigner, who, after 
a brief discussion with her of the 
Revolution and its results, ‘‘ ven- 
tured” to turn the conversation to 
the part her son had borne in the 
great drama, and to predict what 
coming ages would record of the sa- 
vior of hiscountry. She said quietly 
that she ‘‘ was not surprised at what 
George haddone He was always a 
good boy.” 

Somebody strikes in here with a 
newspaper story that may or may 
not be true. 

At a party given in celebration of 
the taking of Vicksburg Mrs. Grant 
was congratulated upon her hus- 
band’s generalship and triumphs. 
She answered with composure that 
might have been borrowed from the 
Continental dame. “‘I am not sur- 
prised. Mr. Grant is very obstinate.” 

That the mother of Washington 
based her expectation of her son's 
success upon what she formulated 
as *‘ goodness ” is a key to her char- 
acter and to his. 

Sir Oracle, standing thoughtfully apart at 
a window through which the passer-by in 
the village street in that very long ago 
might have peeped between the Virginia 
cloth curtains at the tableau just now indi 
cated, turns his head quickly—for him 

“Trap-rock'” is the ejaculation shot after 
us as we pass from “ the chamber” into the 
adjoining dining-room, an apartment of fair 
size, me | unaltered in general appearance 
from what it was one hundred and eighteen 
years ago. After a glance around it we hur 
ry on in pleased acceptance of the invitation 
—not extended to the public at large—to 
look at the pantry. Walls, floor, ceiling, 
and shelving are as Madam Washington 
left them. With tales of her rigidity of 
thrift and neatness fresh in our minds, we 
gaze eagerly around, and exchange conject- 
ures as to what may have filled the homely 
shelves and been tucked away in the cor 
ners, 

One of the best-authenticated incidents of 
the visit of Lafayette has never, to my know- 
ledge, appeared in print, for reasons that 
may be obvious to some comprehensions as I 
tell it. The widow, whose stately bearing 
dignified the commonest office she performed, 
insisted upon compounding for her visitor 
the famous Virginia mint-julep, in the manu- 
facture of which she had a local reputation, 
and served with the beverage home-made 
‘*ginger-cakes.” ‘Tradition adds that the 
Marquis drained his tumbler, and pronounced 
the draught the most delicious he had ever 
tasted. Offer and acceptance were a custom 
of the day at which the nineteenth-century 
crusader against that one of the devil’s agen- 
cies broadly defined as ‘‘ dram drinking” 
can afford to smile without the lift of disap- 
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proving brows. The brandy 
was distilled from plantation 

aches, the mint picked 
resh from her own garden. 
Her pious gratitude for the 
deliverance of her country 
from tyranny and invasion, 
and for the wondrous ordi- 
nance of Providence that 
had set forth her eldest-born 
as the Moses and the Joshua 
of God’s chosen people, was 
as acceptable to Him she 
worshipped as if she alone 
of all the thousands of her 
Judah had eschewed the use 
of spirituous liquors. 

We do not hesitate, there- 
fore, to assign to cask and 
demijohn their place among 
barrels of sugar, flour, and 
molasses, bags of meal, and 
tubs of lard and butter, jars 
and gallipots of preserves, 
pickles, and catsup, we 
festoon the ceiling with strings of onions 
and dried apples, and when all are in order, 
lock the door, and hang the clumsy key with 
its fellows at the house-mother’s girdle. It 
is something to have stood for ten minutes 
in the pantry from which Mary Washington 
tridaily “gave out” meals for the whites 
and rations for the ‘‘ colored folks.” 

The kitchen, a detached building of one 
room and a loft, removed from the house by 
perhaps twenty feet, is the same that sup- 
plied her table with food. The smoke-house 
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was bought and taken from the lot many 
years ago. All the appointments of the 
dwelling were simple, but convenient for the 
era the widow represented, It was large 
enough for one woman who preferred the 
independence of a separate establishment to 
asecondary place under any other roof, The 
fine colonial residence, still known as Ken- 
more, is one of the Fredericksburg show 
places. It was built by Colonel Lewis, the 
wealthy husband of Betty Washington, the 
only surviving daughter of Augustine and 
Mary Washington. At the outbreak of the 
Revolution Mrs. Lewis earnestly entreated 
her mother to come to her until hostilities 
were overpast. The answer is historic. 

“I am perfectly able to take care of my 
self. My wants in life are now few.” 

She lived in the Fredericksburg cottage 
for fourteen years after this reply, a familiar 
figure to the residents of the quiettown. In 
fine, or even moderately fine, weather in 
spring, summer and autumn her “stick” 
gig, drawn by a serviceable roadster, was 
brought to the door every morning, and the 
erect, compact figure, in skirt and jacket of 
striped linsey, came briskly down the steps, 
got in, and drove away to her small planta- 
tion near Fredericksburg. She gave her or 
ders in person, driving all over the farm be- 
fore she returned home, and insisting upon 
the execution of these with a certain imperi- 
ousness very like her warrior son’s demeanor 
to servants and official subordinates while on 
duty. She was reputed a strict mistress, as 
he was reckoned a strict, sometimes a severe, 
master. His habit of passing a cambric 
handkerchief every morning over the bur- 
nished sides of his horses, and reprimanding 
the grooms or laying the horsewhip over the 
shoulders of the hostler if the white linen 
were soiled, was one of the “‘ particular” 
ways learned in the school over which his 
mother presided. 

An overseer who has followed the leading 
of his judgment, instead of her directions, 
was taken roundly to task. 

“* I give the orders. You have nothing to 
do but to obey,” conveyed a lesson he never 
forgot. 

‘George seems to have deserved well of 
his country,” was the most enthusiastic 
expression of gratification into which the 
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tidings of his service and honestly earned 
fame betrayed the more than Spartan mo- 
ther. 

Like the majority of conscientious Chris- 
tian parents of that day, she held that lauda- 
tion of one’s offspring was not only unbe- 
coming in the eulogist, but absolutely injuri- 
ous to the object of the injudicious tribute. 
Petting and praise were alike rare in fam- 
ily life. Children deserved no applause for 
doing their duty, a phrase so elastic that no 
room was left for works of supererogatory 
virtue. Heroic measures prevailed in every 
department of daily living as in medical 
practice. The times needed such men and 
women. The story of the domestic discipline 
of the eighteenth century sounds as strange 
in the ear of the nineteenth as the tale of the 
mint-julep and Virginia ginger-cakes offered 
at an afternoon refection to Lafayette. It 
was the custom of well-regulated families 
for children to remain standing in the pres- 
ence of their parents until bidden to sit, and 
corporeal punishment, like hanging in the 
parent country in the preceding century, 
was inflicted for the most trivial offences, 

One of the group, all of whom are loath to 
quit ‘‘the chamber” to which we have re 
turned, has ready another illustrative anec- 
dote: 

**Old Madam Read, of Charlotte County, 
a matron of the then prevailing type, was 
displeased at something her oldest son, a 
man of fifty, said in her dving-chamber, and 
commanded him to ‘come close to her and 
let her slap his jaws.’ 

“The man hung back, and his father 
pushed him forward. ‘ Ap- 

roach her, sir! Approach 
ver!’ he whispered. ‘She 
cannot hurt you now, In 
dulge her.’ 

‘The gray-haired ‘ boy’ 
leaned forward,and received 
from the clammy hand a 
box upon each ear. He al 
ways spoke of his mother as 
the best and dearest of wo- 
men. Such things were 

art and parcel of the times 
in which they lived.” 

The majestic son, who 
during his visits to the story- 
and-a-half cottage slept in 
the dormer-windowed room 
above “the chamber” that 
looks out upon two streets, 
was respectful to docility to 


his surviving parent. Her 
continual dread lest he 
should be exalted ont of 


measure by what she stig- 
matized as “too much filat- 
tery ” must have amused one 
made grave by stress of re- 
sponsibility and hardships, 
but he seems to have sub- 
mitted without protest to 
her schooling. 

“George will not forget 
the lessons I have taught 
him. He will not forget 
himself,” was the stay of 
her anxious spirit. 

The lessons may have been 
hard. What we know of the 
teacher makes this quite certain, but love 
underlay if it did not mitigate severity. The 
discipline endured until he entered upon his 
seventeenth year was the best conceivable 
preparation for the high mission to which 
neither mother nor son had dreamed he 
would be called. Metal of the finest temper 
was forged and polished by methods that 
as harsh to milder souls, 

Ve have begged for a sprig of the box 
which is the oldest growing thing in the gar 
den. and settled to our satisfaction the prob- 
ability that, edging as it does the central 
alley, it must spring from roots thrilled by 
Lafayetie’s martial tread. The cottage was 
bought year before last by the Association 
for the Preservation of Virginian Antiquities, 
The purchase was hastened by the rumor 
that there was talk of transporting it to keep 
company with Libby Prison in the wonder- 
ful Lake City, that, as one of our party com 
plains, ‘‘ wants the earth.” The association, 
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after putting the house into decent repair, 
has Jet it to the pleasant. voiced gentlewoman 
— herself the branch of an ancient and worthy 
who allowed us to look into the pan 
try A private boarding-house of the better 

‘4.¢., old-fashioned—sort will be kept here 
I cast covetous eyes upon a spacious room 
hall, and think how grateful to 
historical student or to nerve-worn invalid 
would be a few weeks of unimpeded work 
or restful seclusion in these quiet quarters 
What day- dreams and noble thoughts would 
come to the lodger whose windows overlook 
Lafayette’s Walk, and through whose open 
doors can be seen the interior of the chamber 
in which Mary Washington, stately and self 
mistress of herself and of her 
household to the laid off the worn man 
tle of mortality! 

Solemnity falls upon the gayest of us as 
we stand in the middle of the apartment in 
which she met her fate, and survey the emp- 
ty space then oct upied by the best Bed and 
Bedstead Disease, pronounced incurable a 
vear before she died, had robbed the robust 
form of atrength, but had not cowed the 
dauntiess spirit. In this room she said fare- 
well—conscious that it was for all time 
her eldest-born on the eve of his departure 
for New York to take the inaugural oath 
He had received official notification that 
morning that leave Mount Vernon 
on the following day, and had time for but 
a brief His horse, held by ‘* Black 
silly pawed at the door while the last 
words were spoken. With the pious humil 
ity that often goes with the strongest char 
acters, the mother expressed her trust that 
was ‘‘somewhat prepared for another 
world and yielding to an impulse too 
mighty in her enfeebied state for the long 
maintained habit of repression, she wound 
her thinned arms about her “ boy’s” neck 
and presse d her cheek, wet with tears, against 
his that was not dry 

‘‘God bless you always 


stock 


across thé 
a 


possessed 


last 


-to 


he must 


visit 


she 


my son!” she 
sobbed 

A subdued voice reads aloud from Wash 
ington's letter to his sister, written within an 
hour after the news of his mother’s death 
reached him 

Awful and affecting as the death of a 
parent is, there is consolation in knowing 
that Heaven has spared ours to an age be 
yond which few attain, and favored her with 
the full enjoyment of her faculties, and as 
much bodily strength as usually falls to the 
] if fourscore Under these circumstances, 
and the hope that she is translated to a hap 
pier place, it is the duty of her relations to 
yield submission to the decrees of the Crea- 
tor 
When I was last in Fredericksburg I 

took a final leave of my mother, never ex 
y* cting to see her more 

Genuine feeling throbs through the ex 
tract, stilted as the phraseology sounds to 
ears used to the informality of these latter 
days, and breaks into natural expression in 
the final sentence 

She breathed her last on August 25, 1789 

New York was ten days away from the in 
land Virginia town. The Chief Magistrate, 
feebly convalescent from protracted illness, 
could hardly have attended the funeral*had 
he been at Mount Vernon. On August 27th 
the burial service was held in St. George’s 
Church which she had been a devout 
communicant. The throng that filled the 
building formed a procession when the rites 
were over, and followed the coffin, borne 
upon men’s shoulders, to the spot she had 
selected as her last curthly home. In the 
shadow of a vock, in a grove belonging to 
her son-in-law, Colonel Lewis, she bad, sev 
eral, years before, erected a viewless altar, 
od often resorted thither for meditation and 


prayer. kin her will she directed that her 
grave should be dug upon a gentle knoll 
close by 


Upon the afternoon of the funeral a pear 
neighbor wrote of her that ‘a pious tear of 
ifTection and esteem is due to the memory of 
eo revereda character,” and ia lieu of ‘such 
elaborate panegyrics as are usually publish 
ed when virtuous and conspicuous persons 
quit this terrestrial abode,” offers in a few 
strong sentences personal testimony to his 
deceased friend, whose blameless widow hood 
of forty-seven yexrs entitles her to profound 
respect, if not to encomium 

‘She conducted herself with virtue and 
prudence worthy,of the mother of the great 
est hero that has ever adorned the annals of 
history. There is no fame in the world 
more pure than that of the mother of Wash 
ington and no woman since the mother of 
Christ has left a better claim to the affection 
ate remembrance of mankind.” 

Driven by ‘de man what knows mo’ ’bent 
F’ed'icksbu'g ‘n enny oder coachman ‘bout 
cher’” (about here), if the evidence ef bro- 
ther hackmen be of value, we seek the burint 
place of Mary, the mother of Washington 

The legend of the unfinished monument is 
familiar to us all, as is the history of the va 
rious attempts to revive in the hearts of the 
American people active interest in the work 
of repairing the wrong done to motherhood 
and to the memory of our greatest chieftain. 
Yet we are conscious of a shock when the 
carriage draws up within a few feet of the 
grave. A square construction, seemingly 
composed of unmortared blocks of marble, 
supports Corinthian pillars set between but 
tressed corners. There are two columns 
upon each of three sides; from the fourth, 
one is missing. A marble obelisk, blackened 


} 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


by mould and stained by the snows and 
rains of fifty-nine years, lies upon the ground 
at the base of the ‘‘ Memorial” (Heaven save 
the mark!) 

The intelligent coachman says his piece: 
‘*Marthy, or Mary Wash’n'’ton, or whatever 
dey call ‘er, been Castel under dat ar mon- 
erment. Some folks say ‘twas a mighty 
han'some monerment ‘bout a bhund’ed year 
ago. Oder folks say tain’ neber been finish’ 
no time. Don’ look like 't eber will be fin- 
ish’ now. Ki-yi! When folks been dade a 
hund’ed years, nobody gwine ter take de 
trouble ter put up a tombstone for ’em.” 

We are wiser than he on the last head. 
The recurring consciousness of this salves 
the mortification and pain induced by the 
sight of the disgrace, and the recollection of 
the abortive enterprises for the removal of 
the blot from the national escutcheon. We 
do not add to our cicerone’s stores of general 
information our knowledge that the ground 
on which we stand and the five acres imme- 
diately encompassing the grave are the deed 
ed property of the National Mary Washing- 
ton Memorial Association; that collections 
are steadily if not rapidly being made by 
the organization for the erection of a new 
and fitting monument; that the faith in ulti- 
mate success of the women who have the 
movement in charge has never wavered since 
they set their hearts and heads upon righting 
Mary Washington in the eyes of a republic 
that is rather unthinking than ungrateful. 

Our busy fancies fall to work, instead, upon 
the shadowy outlines of the pile that is to do 
away with the fact and the memory of the 
crumbling fragment before our bodily eyes. 
Two of us sit upon the half-buried obelisk; 
a third walks about the ruin, thrusting a 
tentative cane into interstices, and shaking a 
mournful head. The tentacles of wire-grass 
ure digging out the disintegrated mortar; tufts 
of sheep-mint, bruised by the intrusive ferrule, 
breathe pungently; a rank plant that may 
develop into “ jimsen weed” leans imperti- 
nently towards us from the earth deposited 
upon the top of the memorial by the winds 
of sixty years, save one. Sir Oracle is look- 
ing over the wall into the small burying- 
ground behind the incomplete tomb, as mo- 
tionless as the marble. 

The corner-stone of what we sce was laid 
May 7, 1883, in the sight of fifteen thousand 
people. As President Andrew Jackson de- 
posited an engrayed plate in the hollowed 
block, he is reported to have predicted ** that 
the American pilgrim will, in after ages, 
come up to this high and holy place, and 
lay his hand upon this sacred column. . May 
he recall the virtues of her who sleeps be- 
neath, and depart with his affections puri- 
fied and his piety strengthened, while he in- 
vokes blessings upou the memory of the mo- 
ther of Washington.” 

The satire of the quotation, as read from 
the volume we have brought with us, is 
biting. The reader turns a leaf in haste to 
forestall comment. 

** Mrs. Sigourney, then the most popular 
verse-writer in America, was requested to 
furnish the poem for the occasion,” she says, 
and gives us an extract: 

“Of the might that clothed 
The “ Pater Patria "—of the deeds that won 
A Nation's liberty and Earth's applause, 
Making Mount Vernon's tomb a Mecca hannt 
For patriot and for sage while time shall last— 
What part was thine, what thanks to thee are due, 
Who, ‘mid his elements of being, wrought 
With no uncertain aim, nursing the germs 


Of godlike virtue in his infant mind, 
We know not. Heaven can tell.” 


** We do know!” 

Sir Oracle turns from his meditative pose 
upon the brick wall, and opes his lips to 
much purpose: 

* The case is not one of sentimental spec 
ulation, but of logical demonstration. Unless 
this Washington were a miracle projected 
ready-made and all-armed into the land that 
groaned for adeliverer, his mother made him, 
his father having died before he was twelve 
years old. She was not one to allow lawless 
suckers about the roots of family govern- 
ment, or abnormal development. She put a 
firm hand upon everything, great and small. 
Conscientiousness was with her a passion. 
Every mother leaves her stamp upon her off 
spring. It was given to this woman, as to 
few, to impress those with whom she associ 
ated. I find her trade-mark upon her boy at 
every stage of his career.” 

The owner of the useful volume shuts it 
with an inaudible sigh, which the beholders 
interpret to mean that dammed-up speech 
must have its way. The speaker notes no- 
thing: 
> Fier steadfast defence of the right, her 
calm indifference to popular clamor of praise 
or of blame, her rigid governance of under- 
lings, her deep, silent attachment to her 
friends, her rare gleams of dry humor, her 
uniform cheerfulness in circumstances that 
would have crushed a weak nature, her un 
obtrusive, piety, and continual dependence 
upon divine power and guidance—all these 
she set like type of finest metal in the plastic 
mind and character of her immortal son. 
George Washington was not an accident, but 
the natural product of home education, the 
upspringing after its kind of good seed cast 
into good ground.” 

Borne away by the subject and his own 
eloquence, the orator has stepped backward 
upon the lowest row of base -stones, and 
hitching his elbows upon the next projecting 
tier, proceeds in this extraordinary attitude 
with his demonstration. A robin runs fear- 


lessly along the top of the wall, and as we 
who perceive him do not stir, moves us to 
covert smiles by cocking his head on one 
side, and, with his bright eye fixed upon the 
protile of the new adjunct to the memorial, 
seeming to hearken critically. 

“ They knew it—those two! Haven't we 
heard it over and n in his own confes- 
sion of the inestimable debt he owed to his 
mother? What other meaning can be at- 
tached to her allusions to the lessons she had 
taught him, to her confidence in his fidelity 
to himself—the self she had fashioned while 
he was child and lad? When she said that 
he was ‘a good boy,’ she used the term as 
everybody else at that time understood it— 
in the sense of obedience to lawful and recog- 
nized authority. I have heard people who 
thought of themselves as rational creatures 
sneer at Mary Washington as an illiterate 
virago whom the illustrious son was glad to 
hide in far-off Fredericksburg. I tell you 
there is no such thing as spontaneous genera- 
tion of virtue, any more than of physical life. 
Character has cause back of it everywhere 
and always. We are far enough away from 
the last century to have just ideas of relative 
proportion and of perspective. It is our 
boast that our Washington's character was 
laid out in broad simple lives. We extol his 
incorruptible patriotism, the purity of his 
private life; declare that Edward Everett's 
metaphor of the perfect circle most —y and 
eloquently describes the roundness, fulness, 
and poise of our hero’s nature—and we stop 
there.” 

The most intelligent coachman in Freder- 
icksburg, attracted by the sonorous tones, 
has edged himself around the corner of the 
‘*monument” to-listen with pendulous jaw 
and shining eyeballs to what he evidently 
mistakes for a political harangue. 

** Dat’s so, borss,” he interjects at this 
point. 

Sir Oracle lets himself down from the 
memorial and from hortatory heights, makes 
as though he would pick up a stone to shy at 
the commentator, then dismisses the notion 
as too dignified for the occasion, and smiles 
surdonically. 

You know as much about it as most of 
your fellow-voters!” he growls, and is not to 
be beguiled into the utterance of another 
word until we are strolling up and down the 
platform, waiting for the Northern train. 

He begins then in reflective tranquillity: 
‘Fouche invariably inquired when a crime 
of special magnitude was reported to him, 
‘Who isshe?’ The rule works up and down 
and every way. In no direction is it more 
potent than where maternal influence is in- 
volved. My instant thought when I hear of 
a notoriously bad or an eminently good man 
is, ‘ His mother is accountable for that.’ He 
whose gospel has raised woman to her right- 
ful place in the world bound up many grains 
of golden truth in the words, ‘ Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?’ The wo- 
man in every<lay homespun who lived out 
the quiet evening of her life over there "— 
jerking his hand backward in the direction of 
the Mary Washington cottage—“ had much 
to account for. Her countrywomen are just 
beginning to comprehend how much and how 
= the work was done. 

‘We may live to see the ‘ sacred column’ 
and the ‘ American pilgrim.’ Who knows?” 


OUR CHILDREN. 
BY MRS. A. R ALDRICH. 
7, 

~1 YLVESTER JUDD says, speaking of the 

new-born infant; ‘‘ A naked soul comes 
to your hand, O mother! as well as a naked 
body. You have prepared garments for the 
latter, shall the former go unendowed?” 

There is a difference, which is vital to so- 
ciety as well as the individual, between the 
results of neglecting to prepare for the bod 
and for the spirit. The body, left to cold, 
hunger, and neglect, dies and is at rest, but 
the soul may be starved by inheritance, aud 
robbed of everything that can feed and clothe 
it by its unfavorable surroundings, and yet 
live on, if such an existence can be called 
life. 

The garments for the body are soon out- 
grown, worn out, and destroyed, and no trace 
is left; their loss can be made up. Not so 
easily does the soul lay aside the garments 
with which we have, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, covered it. We are, more truly 
than we are aware, the makers and guardians 
of the soul’s wardrobe. And what does edu- 
cation do towards recognizing or fitting us 
for the discharge of this important trust? 

All through the unconscious years of early 
life the garment is weaving around ever 
child, the grace and fitness of which shall 
beautify and protect, or the want of these 
dwarf and distigure, the wearer while life 
lasts. 

What problem, then, compares with that of 
education ? 

It is also evident that education must be- 
gin with life, and our first inquiry is if there 
are laws controlling the growth of heart and 
brain which are inexorable and necessary to 
be understood before we can be successful 
in guiding and harmonizing feeling and in- 
telligence into the nobler manhood and wo- 
manhood that we are all longing to see. 

The gardencr studies nature’s elements, 
and provides soil, light, air, and moisture for 
his plants in proper proportion and season; 
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and the cattle-breeder follows known laws in 
the rearing and training of his animals. 

No one can doubt that there are laws of 
development for the human being which 
should never be set aside or trifled with, and 
ought to govern all our intercourse with 
children. Phere must be something coming 
before and preparing the way for instruc. 
tion. Not that a child can develop without 
taking in a great deal of knowledge. The 
amount taken in during the first seven years 
is beyond calculation, and, because of this, he 
should be guarded from overdoing. The 
brain may be overloaded at this age as well 
as the stomach and muscles. vese first 
years are eminently the time for observation 
and natural activity, and for that reason are 
too precious to be used for taking in arbitrary 
facts that do not relate to the child’s life at 
the time, and will come easily after the facul- 
ties are strengthened to grasp them. 

If you were to go into a strange country 
to do some special work for a with the 
people, you would first learn their language 
not from books, but from the people. You 
would learn their idioms and vernacular; also 
their habits, customs, and ways of life. You 
would make these observations the more crit- 
ically and earnestly if your errand were one 
of deep interest to you. If your success in 
life depended upon it, you would feel even 
the minutes precious to learn every pecul- 
iarity of habit, every subtlety of expression. 
The people and your relations with them 
would be all-engrossing, so that you might 
lose no foothold in the path of success. 

Every child ought to come into the world 
with a mission of some sort, and needs to be 
equipped for this mission not by teaching 
what others have learned as of the first im- 
portance, but by teaching him what he is of 
himself capable of doing, and how he is to 
take part in the world of people and things 
in which he finds himself. 

From the dawn of intelligence in the baby, 
we try to instruct bim, to have him learn 
something; and this mistake often throws 
a cloud over his development that hinders 
progress all through life. Facts not needed 
by the baby are weights, and take precious 
time, strength, and room. Later, when the 
faculties are developed, we may give tech- 
nical instruction in any department of science 
or art, and it may,and probably will, be a 
means of education in the broadest sense. 
But we ought not to aim to make primarily 
artists, chemists, astronomers, but to make 
noble meu and women, self-poised and self- 
respecting; and later, artists, scientists, me- 
chanics, and everything else according to the 
taste and capacity of the individual. 

School life is begun with instruction as an 
end. At this age the faculties are undevel- 
oped, aud the process of putting on from 
without interferes with the natural growth 
from within, and, as a result, our boys and 
girls are not self-poised and vigorous in 
physical, intellectual, or moral attainment. 
What we need as a basis for all attainment 
is well-formed understanding; and we shall 
agree with Montaigne that ‘‘ our understand- 
‘ings are no more formed by learning by rote 
what men have said than we can learn to use 
an axe by discourse.” 

The work of early training in the home 
and in the school is too exclusively a tax 
upon the memory, and this early memorizing 
is open to two objections. The former has 
been already indicated; it occupies the pre- 
cious seed-time when the perceptive faculties 
ought to be striking their roots deep into 
life, as roots into the soil, so that a vigorous 
and well-sustained growth may result. It is 
now that their roots are finding their room 
or limit which must determine the harvest. 
And what do we give them? Notwithstand- 
ing our improved methods, we still give 
them so many pages of words somebody else 
has written, so many words they do not un- 
derstand, to learn to spell, and so many sums 
in arithmetic. A certain amount must be 
memorized arbitrarily. And often the child 
who can recite the lesson the most correctly 
has the least ability to put to practical use 
what he has learned. But his high marks 
satisfy him and his parents; and the child 
who is unable to memorize easily what has 
no meaning to him is discouraged at what 
his teachers and friends call dulness. Or if, 
now and then, an advanced teacher adopts 
the wiser methods of developing by giving 
instruction through such things as the child 
is meeting in his daily experience, the par- 
ents are disturbed because the teacher *‘ does 
not use a book half the time in her lessons,” 
and reads from something else besides the 
readivg-book. 

Our school-books are full of useless puz- 
zles to the little questioners, which tax the 
nerves and confuse the mind. A bright lit- 
tle girl came home from school one after- 
noon in a drooping condition. After supper 
she confided to her mamma that she was 
afraid she had missed in the examination 
that day. She was sure all but one of the 
answers were right. ‘‘A boy sold three- 
fourths of his stock of apples, and had two 
left; how many had he to start with?” She 
could not see Bow the answer could be any 
other than eight; but then no boy would 
think of going out with only eight apples to 
sell, and that could not be right. And then 
the tears and sobs came, telling how serious 
the question and failure in answering it had 
been to her. Now if the boy had given 
away the apples instead of selling them, all 
this waste of brain and nerve would have 
been saved to her. 
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The second objection to the system which 
puts memorizing in the place of develop- 
ment is that memory to be of the best qual- 
ity must be the outgrowth of clear, correct 
impressions, and correct impressions are pos- 
sible only when the perceptive faculties have 
been cultivated by orderly use before school 
work begins, at the age when they have the 
natural right to lead. 

Memory, then, when stimulated at this 
stage of growth, is premature, and is, with 
the understanding, less vigorous and trust- 
worthy in later years, because it has been 
excited too early and unduly, and because it 
is not based upon its legitimate foundation— 
educated perceptions. 

At this age, too, the moral as well as the 
reflective faculties are waiting to receive evi- 
dences in relation to facts and things. How 
shall they get these evidences? Through 
knowledge, or belief? We have seen that all 
knowledge must be reached through expe- 
rience. Everything else is belief. Now we 
could not afford to leave belief out of our 
life, because it unifies the race by permitting 
each to contribute to the welfare of all, and 
it is the half-way house towards faith—that 
golden fruit of our later years. But both these 
are strong and high in proportion as they 
are bused upon correct knowledge of things 
which are fundamental. In other words, if 
the understanding is well formed, belief will 
not be satisfied with superstition and false 
estimates, nor faith rest in anything but the 
highest. 

et us see to it, therefore, that our chil- 
dren do not spend these precious early years 
in memorizing what even the wisest have 
said, when the universe with her precious 
wealth of resources lies at their feet at every 
step. Thus will they be dignified through 
such original research and personal respon- 
sibility as are at their level, and we build for 
them better than we know. 

We are so entangled with systems and 
theories that we have grown up with that 
it is not easy to mark out a path wide enough 
to walk in; but this is not necessary, since 
we are all so loyal to truth, let us hope, that, 
being convinced we are wrong, and sure of 
even one step in the right direction, we take 
that one step in the faith that is creative, 
and the full promise of fruition. 


A WORTH EVENING DRESS. 
See illustration on front page. 


T= superb evening dress, one of Worth's 

picturesque creations, is of dark Veronese 
green velvet, with panels of dead white 
satin. It is cut in princesse breadths, the 
front lappivg in a large point to the left hip. 
The corsage front ootte tablier are of very 
old and very fine lace laid over satin. Em- 
broidery of silver and gold is an effective 
garniture on the satin panels. Very full 
puffed sleeves of velvet are bordered with 
embroidery, and bracelets of the same are 
added. The lace tucker is carried up to 
epaulette bows on the shoulders. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE PRODIGAL AT HOME. 


ly the morning Elsie rose at seven, and 
put together such things as she would 
want for the three weeks before her mar- 
riage, if she was to spend that interval under 
her brother's care. At eight o'clock she re- 
ceived her letters, including one in a hand- 
writing she did not know. She opened it. 
‘* Dear Exste,” it said, ‘‘come to me at once. 
Come early. Come to breakfast at nine. I 
will wait for you till ten, or any time. Your 
affectionate brother, ATHELSTAN.” 

“‘Oh!” she murmured. “ And I did not 
know his writing. And to think that I am 
twenty-one, and he is thirty-one, and that I 
have never had a letter from him before!” 

Her boxes were packed. She put on her 
jacket and hat, and descended into the break- 
fast-room, where her mother was already open- 
ing letters and waiting breakfast. 

* You are going out, Elsie?” she asked, 
coldly. 

‘Yes. Hilda told you, I suppose, what 
she came here for yesterday. In fact, you 
sent me a message.” 

‘*T hope she delivered it correctly.” 

“She said that you would not sanction 
my wedding while this charge, or suspicion, 
was hanging over George’s head, and that 
you would not see him until it was with- 
drawn or cleared away.” 

‘Certainly. In such a case it would be 
worse than hypocrisy to receive him with 
friendliness.” 

** Then, like Hilda, you accept the conclu- 
sion?” 

‘‘T am unable to do anything else. The 
conclusion seems to me inevitable. If not, 
let him explain. I hope that no time will be 
lost in bringing the formal charge. It is 
foolish kindness—real cruelty—to all con- 
cerned to keep such a thing hanging over 
our heads. I say owr heads, not yours only, 
Elsie, because you know your brother is im- 

* Begun in Harper's Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXV. 
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plicated—perhaps the real contriver of the 
dreadful scheme.” 

“Would you believe me if I were to tell 
you that Athelstan could not be impli- 
cated?” 

“ My-dear—believe you? Of course I would 
believe if I could. Unfortunately, the evi- 
dence is too great.” 

Elsie sighed. ‘‘ Very well; I will say no- 
thing more. You have driven out my lover, 
as you drove out my brother for the selfsame 
cause, and on the selfsame charge. I follow 
my lover and my brother.” 

** Elsie!”—her mother started. ‘* Do not, 
I pray you, do anything rash. Remember— 
a scaudal—a whisper even—may be fatal to 
you hereafter. Sit down and wait. All I 
ask you to do is to wait.” 

‘No, I will not wait. If those two are 
under any cloud of suspicion, I too will sit 
under the cloud, and wait until it lifts. I 
am going to stay with my brother until my 
wedding. That is to be on the 12th.” 

**No, no—my poor child! There will be 
no wedding on the 12th.” 

‘* Before that time everything will be clear- 
ed up, and I shall be married from this house, 
so that I have left all m; things, my presents 
—everything.” 

Her mother shook her head. 

“Try not to think so cruelly of George 
and of Athelstan, mother. You will be sorry 
afterwards. Try to believe that though a 
case may look strange, there may be a way 
out.” 

“I have told you”—her mother was per- 
fectly cold and unmoved—‘' that I have come 
to this conclusion on the evidence. If the 

oung man can explain things, let him do so. 
here will be no wedding on the 12th, Elsie. 


You can come home as soon as you are con- © 


vinced that your brother is an improper per- 
son for a young lady to live with, and as soon 
as you have learned the truth about the other 
young man. That is to say, I will receive 
you under these distressing circumstances 
provided there has been no scandal connect- 
ed with your name.” 

Elsie turnedand left the room. The fifth 
commandment enjoins that under such cir- 
cumstances as these the least said the soonest 
mended. 

When a man learns that his sister, his fa- 
vorite sister, from whom he has been parted 
for eight years, the only member of his fami- 
ly who stood up for him when he was false- 
ly accused of a disgraceful thing, is about to 
take breakfast with him, he naturally puts as 
much poetry into that usually simple meal 
as circumstances allow. Mostly Athelstan 
took a cup of coffee and a London egg. 
This morning he had flowers, raspberries ly- 
ing in a bed of leaves, a few late strawber- 
ries, various kinds of confitures in dainty 
dishes, toast and cake, with fish and cutlets 
—quite a little feast. And he had had the 
room cleared of the bundles of newspapers; 
the pipes and cigar-cases and all the cireum- 
stances of tobacco were hidden away—all but 
the smell, which lingered. One thinks a 
good deal about a sister's visit under such 
conditions, Ata quarter past nine Elsie ar- 
rived. Athelstan hastened to open the door, 
and to receive her with open arms, and kiss- 
es strange and sweet. Then, while the peo- 
ple of the house took in her luggage, he led 
his sister into the room, which was the front 
room on the ground-floor. 

** Elsie,” he said, taking both her hands in 
his, “‘ eight years since we parted—and you 
are a tall young lady whom [ left a little girl. 
To hold your hand—to kiss you—seems 
strange after so long.” He kissed her again 
on the forehead. She looked up at the tall 
handsome man with a kind of terror. It 
was almost like casting herself upon the care 
of a strange man. 

*‘I remember your voice, Athelstan, but 
not your face. You have changed more 
than I, even.” 

‘And I remember your voice, Elsie—al- 
ways a soft and winning voice, wasn’t it?— 
to suit soft and winning ways. There never 
was any child more winning and affection- 
ate than you—never.” 

‘Oh! you are grown very handsome, 
Athelstan. See what a splendid beard, and 
the brown velvet jacket, and white waist- 
coat, and the crimson tie. You look like an 
artist. I wish all men wore colors, as they 
used to do. lonly heard yesterday that you 
were in London. Hilda told me.” 

**Was that the reason why you cannot 
stay at home?” 

**Part of the reason. But you shall have 
breakfast first. You can take me in with- 
out any trouble?” 

** My dear child, I am more than delighted 
to have you here. There is a room at the 
back where you will be quiet; we have onl 
this one room for sitting-room, and I think 
we shall find it best to go out oneey day to 
dinuer. That will not hurt us, and George 
will come every evening. Now, Elsie, you 
sit here, and I will— No—I quite forgot. 
You will pour out the tea. Yes—I see. I 
thought I was going to wait upon you al- 


together. There—now you will make a 
good breakfast, and—and— Don't ery, dear 
child.” 


‘‘No, Athelstan.” She brushed away the 
tears. ‘‘Itis nothing. I shall be very happy 
with you. But why are you not at home? 
And why am I here? Oh, it is too cruel— 
too perverse of them!” 

«We had better have it out before break- 
fast—there! Strawberries don’t go well with 
tears, do they? Nor jam with complain- 


ings. Come, Elsie, why need you leave 
home?” 

‘* Because, in two words, they are treating 
George as they treated you. I was younger 
then, or I would have gone away with 
you,” 

‘Treating George? Oh, I understand. 
They are pouring suspicion upon him. Well, 
I saw that this was coming. Old Checkley, 
I swear, is at the bottom of this.” 

** Yes; Checkley went to Sir Samuel with 
the ‘Case,’ as he called it, complete. He 
proved to their joint satisfaction that no- 
body could have done the thing except 
George, assisted by you.” 

“Ob, assisted by me!” 

“Yes, while you were in California, I 
suppose. There is to be a warrant for your 
arrest—yours and George’s—in a few days, 
they say. Hilda brought the news to my 
mother. They both believe it, and they want 
me to break off my engagement. My mother 
refuses to see George so long as this charge, 
as she calls it, remains over him. So I came 
away.” 

“You did wisely. Well, _ one may 
call up a cloud of suspicion, and it is some- 
times difficult to disperse such a cloud. 
Therefore we must do everything we can to 
find out who is the real criminal. Now let 
us rest quite easy. There can be no arrest, 
or any charge, or anything but a fuss created 
by this old villain. It is only troublesome 
to find one’s own people so pone to believe.” 

‘“Why did you not tell me that you were 
home again?” 

“Pour out the coffee, Elsie, and begin 

your breakfast. I wan to reserve the 

turn of the Prodigal until you came home 
after your honey-moon. Then I meant to 
call mysterious] iM about sunset, before George 
was home. I thought I would have a long 
cloak wrapped about me. I should have 
begun: ‘Madam, you had once a brother.’ 
‘IT had’—that is you. ‘On his deathbed—’ 
‘My brother dead ?’—that’s you. ‘ With this 
nega Oh, we have lost a most beautiful 
ittle play. How can I forgive you?” 

Then they went on with breakfast, talking 
and laughing, until, before the meal was fin- 
ished, they had lost their shyness, and were 
brother and sister again. 

After breakfast Athelstan took a ciga- 
rette and an easy-chair. ‘‘ Now I am going 
to devote the whole day to you. I have 
nothing to do for my paper which cannot 
wait till to-morrow. All this morning we 
will talk, that is, until we are tired. We 
will have lunch somewhere, and go to see 
the pictures. George will come at about 
seven; we will have dinner, and go to the 
Naval Exhibition. Then we will get home, 
and have another talk, To-morrow I shall 
have to leave you to your own devices be- 
tween ten and six or so. I am very busy 
some days; on others I can find time for any- 
thing. Now that’s all cleared up. I am to 
be your banker and everything.” 

‘*Not my banker, Athelstan. 
don’t know. 1am a great heiress.” 

‘Indeed? How is that?” he asked, a 
little twinkle in his eye. 

‘* Mr. Dering told me when I was twenty- 
one, three weeks ago. Somebody bas given 
me an immense sum of money — thirteen 
thousand pounds.” 

“That is a very handsome sum. Who 
gave it to you?” 

‘That is a secret. Mr. Dering refuses to 
tell me. I wish I knew.” 

‘“‘I wouldn't wish if I were you. Grati- 
tude is at all times a burden and a worry. 
Besides, he might be a vulgar person, with- 
out aspirates or aspirations. Much better 
not inquire after him. Thirteen thousand 
pounds at three and a half per cent. means 
four hundred and fifty pounds a year. A 
nice little addition to your income. I con- 
gratulate you, Elsie; and this evening we 
will drink the health of the unassuming 
benefactor, the retiring and nameless recog- 
nizer of maidenly worth. Bless him!” 

‘“* And now, Athelstan, begin your adven- 
tures. Tell me everything, from the day you 
left us till now. You cannot tell me too 
much or talk too long. Before you begin, 
ask or | questions about my mother and 
Hilda that you want to ask. Then we can 
go on undisturbed.” 

“‘T have no questions to ask about either. 
I have already ascertained from George that 
both are in good health, and that Hilda has 
married a man with an immense fortune. 
That is happiness enough for her, I hope. 
Now, Elsie, I shall be tedious, I am afraid; 
but you shall hear everything.” 

He began. It was such a narrative as 
thousands of young Englishmen have been 
able to tell during the last five-and-twent 
years. The story of the young man with 
a few pounds in his pocket, no friends, no 
recommendations, and no trade. Athelstan 
landed at New York in that condition. He 
looked about for employment, and found 
none. He hastened out of the crowded city; 
he went west, and got work in the business 
open to every sharp and clever man—that 
of journalism. He worked for one paper 
after another, getting gradually more and 
more west, until he found himself in San 
Francisco, where he was taken on by a great 

aper, Which had now sent him over here as 
its London correspondent. That was all the 
story; but there were so many episodes in it, 
so many adventures, so many men whom he 
remembered, so many anecdotes cropping 
up—in this eight years’ history of a man 
with an eye, a brain, and a memory—that it 
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was long past luncheon-time when Athbelstan 
stopped and said that he must carry on the 
next chapter at another time. 

“ That pile of dollars that you made over 
the silver mine, Athelstan, what became of 
them?” 

** What became of them? Well, you see, 
Elsie, in some parts of the United States 
money vanishes as fast as it is made, All 
these dollars dropped into a deep hole of the 
earth, and were hopelessly lost.” 

She laughed. ‘You will tell me some 
day—when you please—how you lost that 
fortune. Oh! what a thing it is to be a 
man and to have all these adventures!— 
Now, Athelstan, consider—if it had not been 
for your bad fortune, you would never have 
had all this good fortune.” 

“True. Yet the bad fortune came in such 
an ugly shape. There has been a black side 
to my history. How was I to tell people 
— left my own country? I could make 
no friends. At the first appearance of friend- 
ship I had to become cold, lest they should 
ask me where I came from and why I left 
home.” 

Elsie was silent. 

They carried out part of their programme. 
They went to see the pictures—it was eight 
years since Athelstan had seen a picture— 
and after the pictures they walked in the 
Park. Then they went home and waited 
for George, who presently appeared. Then 
they went to one of the Regent Street restau- 
rants and made a little feast. After this, 
Elsie asked them to come home and spend 
a — evening talking about things. 

y common consent they avoided one 
topic. Edmund Gray was not so much as 
mentioned, nor was the malignity of Check- 
ley-alluded to, They talked of old days,when 
Athelstan was a big boy and George a little 
boy and Elsie a child. They talked of the 
long engagement, and the hopeless time when 
it seemed as if they were going to marry on 
two hundred pounds a year; and of that day 
of miracle and marvel when Mr. Dering gave 
to one of them a fortune and to the other a 
partnership. They talked of their honey- 
moon and the tour they were going to make, 
and the beautiful places they would see. 
Tours and Blois, Chenonceaux and Amboise; 
Angouléme and Poitiers and La Rochelle; 
and of their return, and the lovely flat, 
where the friends would be made so wel- 
come, Athelstan was a person of some sym- 
pathy. Elsie talked as freely to him as she 
could to George. They talked till midnight. 

Then Elsie got up. ‘‘ Whatever happens, 
Athelstan,” she said, ‘‘ mind—whatever hap- 
pens, you shall give me away on the 12th.” 

** Now she has left us,” said George, ‘‘ you 
may tell me why she refused to stay at 
home.” 

**Well—I suppose you ought to know. 
Much for the same reason that I refused to 
stay at home, They then chose to jump at 
the conclusion that at one step I had become, 
from a man of honor, a stupid and clumsy 
forger. They now choose—I am ashamed 
to say—my mother and sister choose—to be- 
lieve that you and I together have devised 
and invented this elaborate scheme of for- 
gery. With this end in view, it has been 
found necessary to contrive certain little fab- 
rications—as that I have been living in Lon- 
don on my wits—that is to say, by the exer- 
cise of cheatery—for the last eight years; 
and that, being in rags and penniless, I per- 
suaded you to join me in this neat little buc- 
caneering job.” 

**Oh! it is too absurd! But I suspected 
something. Well—it is perfectly easy to 
put a stop to that.” 

“Yes, ‘it is easy. At the same time, it 
will be well to put a stop to it as soon as 
possible, before the thing assumes serious 
proportions, and becomes a ‘horrid thing 
that may stick to you all your life. You 
have got to do with a malignant man—per- 
haps a desperate man. He will spread 
abroad the suspicion as diligently as he can. 
Let us work, therefore.” 

“* Well—but what can we do that we have 
not done? How can we fix the thing upon 
Checkley ?” 

“I don’t know. We must think — we 
must find out something, somehow. Let us 
all three work together. Elsie will make 
the best detective in the world. And let us 
work in secret. I am very glad—very glad 
indeed—that Elsie came.” 


(ro BE OConTINVED.} 


GOING TO A DRAWING-ROOM. 


See illustration on page 416, 


UEEN VICTORIA holds four drawing- 

rooms during the year, two of them in 
the early spring. Full dress is obligatory, 
and the ladies appear in low dresses with 
plumes, lappets, and trains. The reason why 
evening dress is worn is that the drawing- 
rooms are a survival of the evening recep 
tions held by the sovereign, to which all per- 
sons properly dressed were admitted, a cus- 
tom which was continued until the end of 
George III.’s reign, when only two receptions 
a week were held, and those in the afternoon. 
George IV. also held his receptions in the 
afternoon, and the custom has been con- 
tinued by her Majesty. Nowadays only 
those persons who have been duly presented 
at court can attend a drawing-room, and 
those who attend for the first time, to be pre- 
sented, have to leave their names at the Lord 
Chamberlain's office some time beforehand. 
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GOING TO THE QUEEN’S DRAWING-ROOM.—{See Pace 415.) 
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“TWO HEARTS THAT BEAT AS ONE.”—[(See Poem on Pace 418.) 
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1 ERNEGROSS” lay at the foot of the 

I dock steps; tins, tent, rubber beds, 
blaukets—the whole camping outfit of three 
people for six wodia—uniet her bright decks 
and in the twelve canvas bags hung by gen- 
ius around her tiny cockpit 

The captain descended to the rear seat, 
aud jointed his paddle. His wife sat down 
in the middle, and jointed bers. Their little 
boy scrambled to the front and gathered up 
the steering-lines 

But you have not told us your route yet,” 
complained ove on the dock. 

The three smiled up into the faces bent 
over the cockle-shell of a boat in envy, amuse- 
ment, contempt, anxiety. And the captain 
answered, *‘ My dear people, except for the 
canoe meet on Willsborough Point at the 
full of the August moon, we haven't any 
plans 
The paddlesslanted. ‘‘Good-by!” “ Good- 
by!” 

“We were out in the current. Behind us 
arose voices, as of the life we were leaving. 
But the north wind sweeping the great river 
cried louder in our ears of the life beginning, 
as we passed beyond sight of the waving 
handkerchiefs, and came up with the bridge 
boat Susie, moored to a pier of the mammoth 
bridge. 

The pilot looked out of his window. 

“Well, sir, there’s no telling when the 
tow 'll be up, with this wind against them. 
Hadn't you better come aboard?” 

And aboard—fit beginning of a journey 
without plan—we spent the afternoon. The 


flame of an iron-furnace reddened on the 
changing sky, the last sunshine made a light- 
and-shade mosaic upon the western hills, and 
chapel bells were knolling to prayer,when a 
he tow!” 


cry rose up, “TT 
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or duty or thought, lament to heaven that 
the days are dull. 

‘*The party that’s to go to Troy with us?” 
spoke up the thin woman, with a glimmer 
of a smile. ‘If you like, ma’am, I'll show 
you below.” 

She dipped under the cabin roof. As we 
saw in light her 
young face with its 
pale hair and eyes, 
we seemed to find 
her spirit, like her 
gown, faded but im- 
maculate. 

** Heve’s your 
room.” And with 
a prim, delightful 
little air of doin 
all things ‘‘ proper,” 
she pushed open a 
door. The state- 
room might, indeed, 
be termed snug, but 
so tidy was it that 
as we looked back 
into the cabin, and 
saw the range in a 
recess, and shelves 
of tins over it, and 
the covered table, 
and curtained win- 
dows, and plants 
growing, and pic- 
tures,and the clock, 
and the bird-cage, it 
appeared unreasonable, not to say absurd, 
that a man should ever ask for more than 
this, except, perhaps, upon a rare occasion— 
say the Thanksgiving dinner of a large 
family. 

We took seats in the cabin—all of us, in- 
cluding the captain of the 
Delaphine of Windsor, who 
had come stepping to his 
place with a heedfulness in 
every muscle gratifying to 
see in a man. e was a well- 
built Yankee, with a shrewd, 
manly look, his embrowned 
face and tarnished black 
curls set off by a shirt of yel- 
low with scarlet patches. 

Looking from one to an- 
other of us, he said, in a 
musical draw], ‘‘ Goin’ on the 
water fora vacation? Sacred 








THE * TOW. 

ifuge, shadowy, it came crawling on fn 
the dusk, a line of forty canal-boats, with 
two tugs ahead. Away steamed the Susie 
to meet it, drew up broadside with the last 
boat of the fleet, the Delaphine, of Windsor, 
set us aboard, and made off with a friendly 
salute 

We peered into the shadows. Near us a 
thin woman stood with folded arms at the 
head of her cabin stairs. A dark girl stared 
from the next boat. Bevond were more 
faces, and a gro- 


Peter!” 

“‘Where would you go?” 
asked Gernegross’s captain. 

** Why, on a picnic, in the 
woods—any place where a 
man could be on the land!” 

After that, conversation flowed on as be- 
tween persons mutually interesting. 

‘The people? All steady Americans, 'cept 
them Canucks next door. That girl and her 
brother had been on the water all their lives, 
and now they were running the boat alone; 
and the father was a rich man on Lake 
Champlain. 

* Business 


good? Waal, not in these times. 
Easv life? 


Sometimes. Plague of it was, it 





tesque jumble of 
cabin roofs and 
— and name- 
ess things on the 
ungainly decks 
far out toward 
the snorting tugs. 
The city lights 
were slipping be- 
hind Already 
we were part of 
another life—a 
life which, pass- 
ing us year after 
year, upon the 
summer river, 
was yet as un- 
known as life 
upon the Ganges 
or Nile. And we 
were stirred by 
that sense of the 
new that makes 
the delight of 
childhood, ay, 
and of manhood 
too; though men, 








in their little pac 
docks of pleasure 








{ TO A CANAL LOCK. 


was so easy part o’ the time, a man hadn't 
strength for the tough work when it did 
come-—the loadin’ and unloadin’ at the ends 
o’ the trips.” 

“Tt must be pleasant,though,” we thought, 
**and safe.” 

He smiled. ‘ Waal, moderately. 
don’t slacken when a man’s crossin’ it. Or 
you don’t happen to be the last boat. Of a 
dark night. In the city.” Between each 
clanse he stopped, and at the end he gath- 
ered his knee into his arms, and tipped back 
his chair. ‘Six months ago. About three 
o’ the mornin’. A tug run intew the last 
boat. An old boat, it was, Sunk inside of 
tew minutes. The people? Waal, there was 
father and mother and tew children. Three 
o’ them got clear. All'cept the baby. Then 
the man dove. Ten foot plumb down. 
Never expected to see him again. He went 
raight intew the cabing—for the ruff had 
come clean off—and grabbed the baby out 0’ 
the berth. First thing we see, up come the 
baby’s head out o’ the water.” 

hen, late, we went upon deck and beheld 
the dazzle of the Milky Way, and, spraw!- 
ing beneath it, the black company of boats 
marked off by tiny windows and drows 
deck lanterns, and near us Gernegross, wit 
her cozy secrets covered up in canvas, over 
all there seemed brooding that spirit of mys- 
tery and of danger which quickens an ad 
venture. Then an accordion sounded, and 
led rough young voices in a chorus—wild, de- 


If a line 





GOING THROUGH A LOCK. 


fiant, plaintive. It came from the French 
my cabin, and through her window we saw 
er face under the meek face of the Virgin. 
At five of the morning, mounting our stairs, 
we found the men and boys of the fleet 
splitting wood, and pumping with the aid of 
long elastic saplings, and at each cabin stove- 
pipe the smoky streamer of the lady getting 
breakfast below. The sky was streaked with 
faint cirrus clouds, and glowing eastward. 
On our right, the city of Hudson lay ram- 
parted by sedges. On our left, the village of 
Athens—locally A-thens—showed embower- 
ed lanes. Still further westward, the Cats- 
kills lifted their “ slopes full of slumber.” 
The stir of breakfast over, we glided on 
like an enchanted caravan, lulled by a gur- 
gling as of rushing brooks between the boats. 
The men, in groups, hugged their knees on 
the cabin roofs or lay on elbow along the 
decks. On the Maria Dagnell a stout woman 
sat with folded arms under a yellow umbrel- 
la. Beyond her, on the Angeline Allore, a 
baby ran upon the cabin roof, waving its 
arms, and threatening the livelong hours to 
tumble into the river. Still further on, two 
children swung ceaselessly in a hammock. 
The French girl, after shrilly quarrellin 
with her tall brother, made quick work o 
her dishes, and took her place upon the cabin 
stairs. Our little boy went a-fishing, a rope 
tied around his waist. His father roused 
some exci ement by swinging, camera on 
back, from boat to boat. Our hostess did 
her washing, with her model husband work- 
ing the machine and putting up poles and 
lines. Presently he came to smile at the 
picketed little boy. 
“* But do the children never fall in?” We 
pointed to the lurching baby. 
He laughed. ‘ No; they get used to it.” 
As we drew near Albany, noisy little tugs, 
mounting each a gilt eagle or a cock, began 
to surround the fleet. Their captains, the 
gentry of boatmen, better dressed and lord- 
lier than the canallers, came on board, and 
there was a mighty haggling over the price 
of a tow to Troy. The Delaphine of Wind- 
sor’s bargain made, her tug travelled beside 
us, its engineer advising Gernegross’s captain 
concerning the best methods of obtaining 
power from steam, and its handsome young 
ilot apparently lost in some ‘‘ Dream of 
air Women” as he stood with his hand on 
the whee] and his eyes on the horizon. 
Then, in the late afternoon, in a gatherin 
mist, arose gray before us the spires an 
domes of Albany. What is there in this first 
—- of a dim city, be it Antwerp, New 
fork, or Rome, to move one? Why at the 
sight is the heart fitto break? What instinct 
says, “‘Atlast’? Is the vision, mayhap, pro- 
totype of a heavenly vision at sight of which, 
some day, we shall cry, ‘‘ Home”? 
But what has happened to our enchanted 
caravan? Here are shouts, calls; men run- 


bing, ropes flinging; boats parting, swiugiug 
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out in great curves; tugs, puffing in between 
them, making fast their convoys. We, only, 
are drifting back down the river. 

“What's this mean?” cries the captain of 
the Delaphine of Windsor, to the dreamful 
pilot. 

‘*Now don’t be excited, cap’n. I'll have 
you there as soon as the best of’em. You've 
no cause to go and get mad.” 

The captain smokes, and is sulky, while, 
perched along the cabin roof, we all await 
the result. 

Veritably, we are passing all our friends. 
The French girl stares after us, the stout 
—_ turns to look, the baby screams, the 
girls in the hammock sit up—we are by, we 
are under the bridge, only one boat ahead of 
us! But to her a second tug makes fast. 

“Let her run!” cries our pilot. ‘‘ That 
thing couldn't pull a settin’ hen off her nest!” 

On we forge in the rain, past Albany, be- 
tween dim shores. Inch by inch we gain on 
our rival. Who suspects the rapture of a 
canal-boat race? Our brave little tug pants, 
throbs—with a toot, a shout, we are by, and 
swing first into the lock at West Troy! 

We look across to lighted Troy, rising mys- 
teriously in the darkness, while our boat- 
man’s wife confides to us that she is glad to 
be out of the river, where she never feels 
safe, and to be going home. Then some- 
thing gives way before us, and we pass out; 
and lie moored until a driver and clearance 
papers are secured from the collector’s office, 
to the ‘‘ master for this present passage ” of 
the “* boat, canoe Gernegross.” 

And now we begin to move slowly up the 
canal. Plainly, here is no chance for camp- 
ing. We go below. But all through the 
night we are conscious of the plodding mules; 
of the bargee at the heavy tiller, throwing his 
whole weight upon it at some curve; of a 
shout at intervals, ‘‘ Ye-ho, lock!” and the 
faint answer from the lockman ahead, “Ay, 
Ay!” FLorence WATTERS SNEDEKER. 


TWO HEARTS THAT BEAT AS 
ONE. 
BY PEARL LESTER. 
See illustration on page 417. 


j HATEVER else may part the twain, 
Whatever troubles vex them, 

What burdens theirs of toil or pain, 
What circumstance perplex them, 

To-day, to-day, the sweet spring way 
Lies golden in the sun, 

“Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one.” 


The path they took along the glen 
Is rimmed with fringe of flowers; 
On every wind are perfumes borne 
From shadowy forest lowers ; 
Opal and gold and amethyst 
Are woven of the sun, 
A deep ambition fills their souls— 
“Two hearts that beat as one.” 


Not of the whirling scenes they think, 
Where fashion reigns in splendor ; 
They are not even on the brink 
Of confidences tender ; 
The laden creel is all they seek, 
And better shade than sun, 
For these who fish with earnest wish, 
“Two hearts that beat as one.” 


Or comrades or antagonists, 
"Tis often hard to tell, 

For now as foes at odds they meet, 
And then as friends they dwell. 
But beating down the pearly stream 
In May morn’s gentle sun, 
It may be said, in very truth, 

The two hearts beat as one. 


BIRD-LORE. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
X.—THE BIRD-ROOM. 


SUNNY outlook and plenty of windows 
are indispensable to a successful bird- 
room. Next in importance is an even tem- 
perature through the day, without too great 
change at night; lastly, thorough ventila- 
tion without draughts. These conditions 
ranted, a bird-lover may set up her (or his) 
fittle colony, with assurance of being able 
to make its members happy and contented. 
She must, however, be devoted; much time 
and earnest thought are required to keep a 
feathered —_— in health and spirits. 

To prepare the room.—There must be no 
carpet on the floor to harbor dust and clog 
their little langs with wool fibres; no uphol- 
stered furniture to be injured; no delicate bu- 
reau coverings to be mussed; no tidies and 
no table scarfs to be soiled; no knickknacks 
whatever. In one word, — within 
the four walls must be free to the birds, or 
they will not feel at home and act naturally. 

If the bird-room is also the study, folded 
newspapers may be laid over the tops of 
standing rows of books, none of which should 
be left out of place. Boxes and drawers 
must be at hand to hold everything one 
wishes to preserve. Table-tops should be 
left bare, so that they may be wiped off; straw 
matting, which can be scrubbed (if needed), 
must cover the floor. Then, with no danger 
of their hurting anything, birds are free to 
do whatever they like—the only conditions 
under which they will be natural and inter- 
esting. 

The windows of the bird-room should be 
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protected by screens or inside blinds, so that 
in mild weather the lower half may be open 
for air, while the upper half lets in sun and 
light. There are only two birds that | know, 
the size of a canary or larger, who will pass 
between the slats of a blind; they rarely 
go where they cannot fly through. But the 
two orioles—the Baltimore and the orchard 
—will creep through any opening, so that 
nothing Jess than screens are safe for them. 

By iuside blinds | do not mean the useless 
things usually found in a house, divided into 
unsteady, unmanageable sections, part of 
which are panels and slats, so small and near 
together that they keep outeverything, iuclud- 
ing fresh air; | mean a good, tirm blind, the 
size of the jower sash of the window, made to 
order in one piece, to be put into the open win- 
dow like a screen, bolted to place with tiny 
brass bolts, and having slats of good size ex- 
tending at least half their width. Such blinds 
as these, of oiled pine, 1 buve had made for 
ove dollar a window, and they were an un- 
speakuble comfort, leiting in plenty of air, 
and keeping the birds as sufely as the smoth- 
ering wire gauze. 

No draperies or curtains are allowed in a 
bird-room, to gather dust or trap the birds to 
their death, as it have known themtodo. The 
windows have shades, to the bottom of which 
is lightly sewed a piece of unwashed white 
mosquito netting or coarse lace, the length 
and width of the window. This supplement- 
ary shade may be neatly folded up and pinned 
to the ordinary shade, being invisible from 
the outside; or it may be dropped to form a 
gauzy veil over the whole window. This 
should be done when a new bird is let out of 
the cage. If only the broad, clear panes are 
between him and the out-of-doors, he is sure 
to fly against them, expecting to get out. Un- 
til he learns the nature of glass—which he 
soon does—it is well to employ the lace 
shade. 

Cages must be all near the windows. I 
had in my bird-room three bookcases about 
four and a half feet high; one stood between 
the windows, and one against the wall each 
side, next to the windows. On the top of each 
of these cases I fastened a broad board shelf 
to hold the cages. ‘There were two between 
the windows, two on each shelf at the sides 
of the room, and two or three hanging on 
brackets. By this arrangement I made com- 
fortable quarters for six large cages and two 
or three smaller ones, each near a window. 
Cages, even the largest, may be hung on strong 
nails or hooks in the wall, but a shelf is bet- 
ter. 

Behind the shelves, to protect the paper 
from spatterings, I fastened, with common 
pins, sheets of buff wrapping paper, which I 
bought by the quire to have it smooth and 
fresh. As they were soiled, perhaps once ina 
month, I replaced them with new ones, 

Every cage had, in addition to its full com- 
plement of perches, one piece of dowelling, 
at least two feet long, which I called a door 
perch. When I opened a cage door to let 
vut its occupant, I thrust this perch through 
the door, and wedged it tightly between the 
wires at the back. Thus it ran completely 
across the cage, and projected a foot or more 
into the room. The bird ran out on it, and 
alighted on it in coming back. It is bard for 
a bird to learn to fly directly into his door, 
and the process of getting home is greatly 
simplified if he can fly to a perch and run 
in. 

In the room, I put up numerous perching- 
places, so that birds need not alight on chairs 
aud other furniture. They will rarely do 
this if provided with convenient places in the 
lightest part of the room. 

For my little family 1 arranged them thus: 
across, in front of each window, reachivg 
from the cage on one side to that on the oth- 
er, | fastened a long perch, thrusting it firm- 
ly in between the wires; sometimes | had one 
run from a cage to the top of a lower sash of 
the window, resting against the casing. I 
was careful to make it firm always, for birds 
do not like a shaky perch, though they enjoy 
a swinging one. From a cage on the side 
of the room to another which was between 
the windows or across the corner, I fixed 
perches perhaps six feet long. For these I 
used strips of lancewood that comes for fish- 
ing-rods (having a fisherman in the family). 
Slender bamboo poles would do as well, or 
better, but dowelling does not come long 
enough. 

Between a gas-fixture and a cage I fast- 
ened another, lashing it with twine to the 
fixture, to have it steady. In one bird-room, 
where an alcove was defined by an arch, I 
had stretched across from the tops of an or- 
nameutal projection on the arch a perch six 
feet long, made of “printer's furniture. 
These were inch-square strips of pine about 
three feet in length, which were spliced to- 

ether. Under this perch I hung by wire 

oops a piece of dowelling for a swing, which 
pleased the birds greatly. ; 

As part of my furnishings—all of which, 
by-the-way, were evolved oue by one as the 
need appeared—I had two ladders, which I 
made by lashing thin rounds of printer's fur- 
niture (about the size of the stick at the bot- 
tom of a window-shade) with fine twine on 
to two long strips of lancewood. These 
ladders were nearly six feet long, and reach- 
ed from the floor to the door of any cage 
whose occupant was unable to fly because 
of moulting, or from any accident. The 
rounds were eight inches apart, and it was a 
pretty sight, when a disabled bird had fallen 
to the floor, to watch him hurrying across 
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the room, and hopping up the rounds of that 
ladder as fast as a child will run up stairs. 
Birds learned to use them very rend. 

Most of the cages were left uncovered; 
but birds who were sensitive about having 
others alight on their roof had their cages 
covered. Usually a newspaper laid over an- 
swered the purpose; but in one case of an 
extremely nervous bird and a very teasing 
neighbor, I sewed a permanent roof of en- 
amelled cloth over the top, making the love- 
ly owner thereof perfectly happy. 

Before one of the windows of the bird- 
room stood the table, which served first 
every morning as a place to put the cages 
to rights, and later as a bathing apartment 
for the residents. The daily routine of 
the room was this: after my breakfast I 
brought out from a cupboard devoted to the 
birds’ belongings a coarse grater, u clean 
newspaper, a box of mocking-bird food, a 
carrot, and a silver knife. Sitting down be- 
fore the table, 1 grated as much carrot as I 
needed on to the newspaper, then added to 
it an equal amount of mocking-bird food, 
mixed it thoroughly with the kuife, then 
lnid it away in the paper for use. I then 
produced from the cupboard a dish - pan, 
which I filled with conidia suds, and placed 
on the table with dish mop and towels; then 
a pitcher of fresh water and two or three 
quart tin boxes of seed, which I put on a 
smaller table one side. 

Then I was ready to begin my work of 
clearing up. From every cage i took the 
dishes—often there were twenty—emptied 
the sour or dry mocking-bird food, blew off 
the shells and emptied the seed cups, and 
dropped every one into the hot suds, from 
which it emerged clean and smoking, was 
wiped and set on the other table, all of one 
kind together. While they were cooling, 
ready to receive the food, 1 took out every 
perch that was soiled, scraped it and washed 
it in the suds, using a brush for the purpose. 
In the winter I piled them on the register to 
dry; when I had no fire, I stood them against 
the window-pane in the sun. 

By this time my dishes were cool, and I 
filled each one with fresh water, or the pre- 
pared food, or replenished the seed, accord- 
ing to the need. 

Then I began with the seed-eaters, who are 
neater than the soft-food birds, and cleaned 
every tray thus: emptying the gravel on to 
a folded newspaper, I washed the tray in the 
hot suds (using the mop), wiped it, and dried 
it over the register; then, using a small sieve, I 
sifted out all the dirt and shells, and returned 
the gravel to the tray, adding a shake or two 
from the box of fresh gravel. About once 
a fortnight I threw this all out, and began 
again with fresh gravel. When one tray was 
in order I replaced it, adding the f and 
water dishes that belonged to it, and then 
proceeded to the next. 

So I went through the room, leaving every 
bird-cage in perfect order, with food for the 
day. Then I carried away my dish-washin 
tools, hung up my towels, put away my f 
boxes and cans, and prepared the table for 
bathing. 

When everything was ready, I made sure 
that all the windows were right, blinds put 
up, lace curtain down—if a green bird was to 
come out—and the room doors latched. Then 
1 opened every cage door, put in the door 
perches, and took my seat at my desk to rest 
and enjoy the bathing. In a moment the 
birds began to come out; some rushed at 
once to the bathing table and began to splash, 
some flew around the room, to try their 
wings, and others went to the sunny win- 
dows; but the knowing ones came to my 
desk to ask for meal-worms or soaked cur- 
rants or raw beef, whichever dainty they 
happened to prefer. I gave out the tidbits, 
tossing a wriggling worm to the floor, where 
it was instantly seized, or holding it gin- 
gerly at the end of my long tweezers for a 
bolder bird to snatch. The currants I held 
in my fingers generally, and one after an- 
other would come shyly up and help it- 
self. 

After all had bathed, and pluming and 
dressing of feathers were going on every- 
where, I brought out my special treats. In 
summer there were huckleberries for the 
clarine; pears for the orchard oriole; sorrel, 
or chick weed, or plantain for the seed-eaters. 
In winter, slices of apple and soaked currants 
for all. These I placed in the cages. The 
bird would go in and taste, and make sure 
that he was supplied, and then go out and 
play about, try all the perches, and amuse 
himself in many ways, while I sat on the 
further side of the room, note-book in hand, 
and took notes of all the funny and serious 
things that went on among them. I re- 
mained motionless and perfectly silent, wish- 
ing not to have them notice me, and they of- 
ten did seem to forget my presence en- 


tirely. 

When I started my bird colony, I used to 
leave the doors open till late afternoon. But 
I found a good deal of trouble in getting the 
birds back, because before dark (on a winter 
day as early as four o’clock) each bird set- 
tled himself somewhere—it might be in and 
it might be out of the cage—and appeared 
bewildered if forced to move. As I was 
obliged to open the windows at night and let 
the room get cool, it was necessary to pro- 
tect them, aud I could not do it unless they 
were at home. So I occasionally had to 
catch one in my hand and return him to his 
7 which I did not like any better than he 
did. 


On closer study of my small tenants, I 
found that after noon they did not move 
about much, but sat quietly and sang, so 
gradually I shut them up earlier and earlier, 
till at last I found they were just as happy 
and satisfied to have the door closed at noon 
as later. That came to be the rule, there- 
fore; every door was fastened before two 
o'clock, and the birds almost invariably spent 
the whole afternoon singing. 

To close the doors without startling and 
without approaching them (which made some 
timid ones dash out), 1 thought out a plan by 
which I could shut every one without leav- 
ing my seat. I fastened by a loop easily re- 
moved a fine strong twine to each door, and 
by means of staples or ‘‘double tacks” 
driven into window-casings below the win- 
dow, I carried each line through its own set 
of staples around to my desk. Down the 
side of the desk was a row of small nails, and 
each line (looped at the end) was just long 
enough, when the door it held was wide 
open, to let its loop slip over its own partic- 
ular pail. 

Wheu I opened the doors in the morning, 
every string was drawn taut, and each loop 
over its nail. As closing-up time drew near, 
I sat at my desk with an eye to the birds, 
and when one went home, | slipped his loop 
off the nail, let the door gently close, and then 
dropped the string. So I went on till all 
were shut up. 

To shut the door quickly and quietly I had 
several devices—doors that moved with’ a 
spring were simply held straight back, and 
it needed only to slacken the string to close 
them; doors that slid up, and were not heavy 
enough to fall of their own weight, were 
weighted with strips of lead fastened across 
the bottom; then, on loosing the string that 
held it up, the weight daw to place; fur a 
door that closed from the side with a spring, 
I passed the string from the upper corner of 
the door rorward through the wires at the 
place where that corner would be when shut, 
and then I had to draw tight in order to 
shut. 

When all were in, I went quietly around 
and removed door perches and unhooked the 
strings f.om the cage doors, letting the latter 
hang from their staples. Then I hooked the 
loops at the other end of the strings all back 
in their places at my desk. Thus to fasten 
them open in the morning, I simply gathered 
up the ends next the cages, and slipped each 
into its place on the door. I have described 
this in detail, as I have everything else about 
my arrangements, because 1 have been so of- 
ten begged to tell exactly how I managed my 
bird-room. 

The birds in, I left them to their own de- 
vices till bedtime, when I had more work to 
make them comfortable for the night. If it 
were warm weather, and there were any mos- 
quitoes about, I wrapped every cage in mos- 
quito netting, which I kept of appropriate 
size. In cold weather each cage was careful- 
ly protected with a woollen cover, usually 
some old shawl, a thin blanket, or a worn 
piano cover. 

It will readily be seen, from this true ac- 
count of my ~~ | work, which, moreover, 
does not half tell the story, that keeping 
birds healthy and happy in a room is by no 
means child’s play. It requires genuine love 
for the birds and willingness to give up near- 
ly all one’s time to them. I earnestly hope 
that no one will attempt it who cannot heart- 
ily give both. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Sropmw.”—At a pa I breakfast in June have 
croquettes, salads, sandwiches, strawberries, ices, 

cakes, etc. The ‘s title and full name should 

be engraved on the announcement cards as Mir. John 

Henry Smith. 

L. M. H.—At a home wedding the bride wears her 
veil throughout the oes or until putting on her 
tengetang dress, The veil is a large square of tulle, 
such as is made for the purpose. It is not hemmed, 
and may be fastened on by gathering one corner under 
a cluster or wreath of orange blossoms. Read reply 
above to * Stapid.” 

Liuuuan T.—Get black fish-net to wear over your 
pink silk dress. Make a full gathered belted hodice, 
and trim with bretelles of black guipure lace going up 
the front and over the tops of the sleeves. Use bia 
satin ribbon for a belt, with upturned loops and short 
hanging ends in the back. 

Scusortuer.—Wash lace curtains in hot suds, and 
rinse without bluing. To dry them, pin them out 
carefully on smooth sheets stretched on the carpet in 
a vacant room. A China silk for a girl of fourteen 
should have a high belte:! waist fastened in the back, 
trimmed with a tha friil or bretelle ruffles of the 
silk with selvage finish. Large puffed sleeves, with 
ribbon bracelets at wrist and elbow; also shoulder- 
knots, collar, and belt of ribbon, Skirt of four breadths 
shirred to the belt and simply hemmed. Have light 
Chiva silk curtains drawn ou brass rods. 

“ Susscumen No. 14.”—Make r crape dress with 
a bell skirt trimmed with three inch-wide ruffles of 
either black or white satin ribbon, as you prefer. 
Then have a half-low belted corsage with large puffed 
sleeves to the elbow, and bretelles of either white or 
binck guipure lace to match the ribbons. A belt of 
ribbon ends in an upright bow at the back. This cor- 
sage will probably conceal the scar. 

M. E. W.—Your material is #0 nice that it should be 
lined with taffeta. Make the cambric lining a separate 
skirt with a flounce of the dress sat foot. Three 
narrow bias raffles will trim the outside skirt prettily. 

reaped the black lace in beer, and pin the 
pattern out carefully on a cloth to drysmoothly. A belt, 
collar, and cuffs of jet galloon will be suitable for your 
Wack China silk blouse. Do not drape a bell skirt that 
is to be worn with a Russian blouse, Insert the lace 
that you do not care to use as a flounce, or else put it 
on as a band around the skirt with an iuch-wide box- 
pleated rache of green satin ribbon on each edge. Two 
pinked frills of the silk are sometimes used instead of 
this ruche. 

“Sana.”"—Make your crépe de Chine with a bell 
skirt trimmed with a guipure lace flounce. Have a 
high belted waist with bretelles of guipars, large puffed 
sleeves, aud guipure coliar aud ¢ Belt of two-inch 
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satin ribbon tied in erect | and short ends in the 
back. The maid of howor prec_tes the bride to the 
altar, and holds her bouquet while the ring is being 
put on. The best man conducts the maid out of 
church, next the bride and groom. She stands next 
the bride at the reception. 

Mus. M. B.—Get your little girl an éern chip hat, 
with green or gay red windmill bow and white flower 
pape For « jacket bave an écra or bine reefer 
with very deep collar. We fear there is no way of re- 
storing the color 


Inexe.—You do not make your quesiten plain. If 

‘one ask what gifts a bride gives the bridemaids, fan or 
voches are niost popular, and need not be costly. 

For an inexpensive gift to a al net or bas- 

= of flowers is sent just before the hour of the wed- 
ng. 

Beownie.—The black silk dress for a guest at an 
evening wedding can be lightened by bretelles of white 
lace going up the front and over the shoulders, siop- 

ing back of the sleeves or crossing the back as muy 
ve most becoming. A gentleman ld wear a dress 
suit at an evening wedding. 


A Grapuate.—You can use white for your gradu- 
ating dress, even though wearing deep mourning. 
See descriptions of sach dresses In moor No. 19. 
White crape or white mull without lace will be suit- 
able for you. 

Mrs. R. Mol.—For the chatelaine spectacle-case you 
should write to any of the well-known jewellers of this 
city, or to the large dry-goods stores that have fancy- 
= counters. Any dealer in your town will order 
t for you. 


Sussortuer.—For your baby boy get a sammer hat 
of white cambric drawn on cords with the crown but- 
toned on, or else one more elaborate with embroidery 
on the edges. They cost from $1 to $4. There are 
also little sun-bonnets softly corded of white, piuk, or 
blue muslin. He is too old to justify an expensive cu 
or bonnet, and is rather young for a Leghorn hat, rhe 4 
as are worn by boys of sixteen or eighteen mouths, 
Get a light tan-colored coat with Watteau back to 
wear with various dresses. Have bretelles of écru lace 
in front, with collar and cuffs of lace. 


“ Nee.”—Your pretty silks like enclosed samples can 
be made like the Rouff dresses described in New 
York Fashions of the present number. Use black 
ape and violet ribbon on the black dress, and écra 
ace with yellow satin ribbon on the gray silk. Accent 
surah on the first syllable. 


“ Micui@an Gins.”—A wedding breakfast at 2 p.m. 
in June would consist of croquettes, thin rolled bread- 
and-butter, salads, berries, cake, and icea. The bride 
offers her hand to those introduced to her. Bride's 
roses, or any white flowers — Orange biossoina, can 
be used by the bride at reception stylishly made 
India silk dress, like those described in this number, is 
suitable for the bride to receive calls in. A tea gown 
may be worn when intimate friends are calling. Do 
not enclose the card you suggest, but merely have en- 
graved on the invitations in the lower left-hand corner, 
“At home after June sixth, at 999 Wood Street, Ver- 
sailles, N. J.” The bride shakes hands cordially with 
strangers who call ov her in her new home in a strange 
town. She should return first calls within ten days, 
= should send in her card and that of her husband 
also, 

GueKnLanvs.—The prayer-book is a suitable gift to 
your godson, though it might be deterred to the time 
of his confirmation. 

Mas. L. B.—We do not reply to dress questions b 
mail. Make your lace skirt separate from the black 
silk one beneath it, but tack them together at inter- 
vals down the bias sean of the back, and attach them 
to the same belt. 

A.tuxa.—Your watch is a good size to wear hanging 
from a bow-knot pin. A handkerchief-case, or a long 
case for neckties, would be more suitable as a gift to a 
man than that you mention. 

C. A. W.—A black briliiantine dress for a lady of 
eighty years should have a coat waist or half-long 
busque fitted easily but smoothly, with revers of the 
same, and with black satin ribbon tied across the front 
as a beit, and on the standing collar and sleeves. Gore 
the front and sides of the skirt slightly, and gather the 
full back breadth. 


“ Mary Brown.” —Use either a slender gold chain or 
black velvet ribbon with a locket. Silk handkerchiets 
are thrust in belts, but not in the bosom of the dress. 
White gloves are worn with thick white dresses, and 
with graduates’ dresses. Read New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 19 for d ns for graduates’ gowns, 
—— it is right to your friend to go on with 
her wor When giving your name to a stranger or a 
servant use the title, thoagh to “another girl” you 
would naturally say, “*I am Mary Brown.” 


An Oxp Fateny.— Wear pleated mousseline de soie— 
white, black, or colored—in the neck and sleeves of a 
black silk dress. Use pearl gray or light tan gloves in 
the afternoon, and white gloves in the evening. Weil- 
fitted Russian biouses are merely the waists of silk 
dresses or of nice woollens, and are suitable for church 
or elsewhere. 

L. O. F. E.—Do not buy materials for dresses for an 
October troasseau wotil September. You can then 
send to New York shops for samples of new fabrics 
for autumn and winter dresses. Black satin-striped 
silks and moirés take the ee of sutin Rhadames, 
though the latter is aguin ming popular. Gren- 
adive is the better choice. There are light-weight 
woollens rendered water-proof, but it is a better pian 
to bay a "14 water-proof cloak. A gray or 
heliotrope moiré or brocade dress will be handsome 
for the bride’s mother. The green dress suggested is 
also in good taste, 


Constant Reaper.—Get a bell skirt and large sleeves 
out of the skirt of striped silk, and trim with two or 
three ruffles of black gros grain ribbon, each an inch 
wide. Make a plain black silk waist with bib of black 
guipure, or elge bretelles, and ribbon belt with short 
upright bow. Use the kuife-pleating as a balayense. 
Get fi t to make over a black sili skirt. ‘I'rim 
with inch-wide bands of black satin ribbon, and have 
a belted waist with jet belt, and rows of jet forming 
yoke and deep cuffs. 

Lutw May.—Keep your wedding gift until your 
friends retarn, and then send it addressed to Mrs. Jolin 
Smith. There is no such title as“ Mrs, Dr.” At table 
serve the ladies of the family before the mau gues. 

Axena.—To omit the acknowledgment of any favor 
or courtesy is extreme rudeness. 


A Sunsouipex.—Snrely a girl need not take a man's 
arm unless she wishes to do so, Many girls prefer to 
walk independently. 

Josix.--Bread-and-butter plates are not used at din- 
ner; in fact, butter should not be served at dinner. 
Certainly, serve your supper in courses. There is only 
one way to serve coffee at dinner, in sinall cups after 
the dinner. Artificial flowers are In the worst possible 
taste for table decoration. 

Ox» Sunsoutner.—Send your acceptance to the lady 
to whom you are inde’ for the invitation. If you 
are in mourning, your bordered cards explain your re- 
gret mtly. 

A Mass. Scxsontueen.—Sash curtains for French 
windows by all means. Lambrequins are rarely used 
now at windows, Use both lace und heavy curtuins 

Louisa Anwa.—Send your cards upon the day of the 
——s and also upon one of the after reception 
days. 

‘. J. O.—A man should offer his right arm to a wo- 
man where it is possible. It is wonally too late on re- 
tarning from theatre for a man to enter the house ; it 
is better to make one’s adieux at the door. Let the 
lady precede you to the seats in the theatre. 


Lypia.—It depends entirely ee the room, which 

screen you will find most artistic; the oak and silk 

ere light poems, Se black and gold —s dark room. 
elours or brocade or your cu! 8. 

silk lousely over your mantel. + ¢ weet 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Caarr Backs or Trpies. 
[See Figs. 3 and 4.] 


] HANGING SACHET. 


{See Figs. 2-7 


. 2-7.—EmpBromery Desiens 


ror Sacuer, Fie. 1. 





Fig. 3.—Borper or Carr Back, 
Fie. 1.—Fuuu Size. 
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Fig. 1.—Hanpb-BaG,—[See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 4.—Powprerine ror Caam Back, Fie. 2. 
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Fig. 2.—Workrixe Patrern or Cross 
Srircu Emsrowery ror Bae, Fie. 1. 
Key to Symbols: 8 Brown; 8 Gold ; O Ground. 
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A MIRROR OF FAIR WOMEN. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
XXVII.—NORTHERN ART AND BEAUTY.—@) 


iy painters of the fifteenth century are 
the most permanently interesting, the 
most truly national, and the most complete- 
ly satisfying of all the Flemish masters. In 
spite of the difference of their manner and 
genius, they present an ensemble of common 
qualities. Their painting, proceeding from 
miniature and illumination, is very fine in 
technique, very dainty, very delicate in de- 
tail, executed with light touches, severely 
precise drawing, and infinite care. They are 
lovers of the beauty of nature, exquisite an- 
alysts, composers of sweet harmonies that 
have the charm of music, poets full of mea- 
sure and discreetness, who never allow mere 
bluster to interfere with the tranquil splen 
dor of their mystic dream. Thus their art 
contrasts singularly with that of the seven 
teenth century, which was 
manifested in a series of 
theatrical and often bla- 
tant compositions, con- 
ceived with a view to the 
general effect, and pro- 
ceeding by means of large 
patches of color, vient 
movement, vibrating pas- 
sion, and often complete 
indifference as to details. 
This art— ostentatious, 
idealist in a materialist 
sense, and always on the 
verge at least of vulgarity 
—is diametrically op- 
posed to the tender, mys- 
tic, nafve, and yet most 
erudite and accomplished 
art of the earlier masters. 
It is a new art, due to the 
appropriation of the taste 
for vast ensembles, strong- 
ly accentuated expression, 
and boldly contrasted or 
blended and in 
general of the passionate 


colors, 


and elegant manner of 
the Italian masters who 
were famous and fashion 


able in the sixteenth cen 
tury 

After Quentin Metsys, 
the influence of Italy be 
came predominant in 
Flemish art. By their 
commerce, by the Aus 
trian dynasty, and by the 
very force of neighbor 
hood and contemporane- 
ity, the Flemish towns be 
familiar with the 
tastes and the products of 
the precocious and 
pe ndously intelligent civ 
llization of Italy In 
ideas, in intellectual direc 
tion, in literature, and in 
art the Italian Renaissance 
was puissant beyond com 
parison. At the end of 
the great fifteenth ce ntury 
the renown and influence 
of Italian taste, learning, 
and culture were irresisti 
ble, and at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century 
the Flemish painters be- 
gan to go to Florence and 
Rome to take lessons in 
art. This was the begin- 
ning ofthe end. Jean de 
Mabuse was the first to 
introduce Italian style 
into the old Flemish; Ber- 
nard van Orley and Mos- 
tert followed his example; 
and the period of imita- 
tion continued, until at 
one time it appeared as if 
Flemish art were destined 
to disappear and to effect 
its own Suppression, in 
order to leave the ground 
clear for Italian art 

However, the national 
Flemish genius subsisted 
always, although more or 
less latent. In the midst 
of all the insipid imitation 
of the Italian masters of 
the decadence, the Flemish 
painters retained certain 
national talents intact. 
Mostert, Mabuse, the two 
Pourbuses, Antonis Moor, De Key, Miere 
velt, and Moreelse painted admirable por- 
traits. On the other hand, genre, landscape, 
and interior painting acquired a distinct and 
reasonable existence. Thus the national in 
stincts persisted in spite of foreign fashions; 
their development was spontaneous and reg 
ular; and when the great political shock of 
the war of independence, begun in 1572, 
split the Flemish nation into two, forming, on 
the one hand, Protestant and republican Hol 
land, and, on the other, Catholic and legiti 
mist Belgium, the artistic spirit became du 
plicated without diffienlty or harm, and Ant- 
werp and Amsterdam formed the centres of 
the two currents, which were personified in 
their highest expression by Rubens and Rem 
brandt, both of them great painters, but nei 
ther of them having the incomparable charm 
of the truly original and strongly inventive 
painters of preceding ages. 

Of this new art, consisting in the fusion 





cure 


stu 
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of Flemish sensual realism and Italian pas- 
sion, the highest expression is the work of 
Rubens (1577-1640). The exuberant temper- 
ament of Rubens, the stupendous animality 
of the man, the immensity of his genius, his 
prodigious facility, his incredibly great pro- 
duction, are marvellous phenomena, without 
precedent or parallel in the history of art. 
Certainly we may exhaust the vocabulary 
of eulogy in praising Rubens; in presence 
of his vast and generous compositions we 
are impressed and confounded with astonish- 
ment; but the moment we recover our self- 
possession sufficiently to be sincere, doubt 
invades our souls, and reflection suggests re- 
serves, And so, gradually, the more one 
studies and enjoys the work of intenser and 
more exquisite artists, the stronger becomes 
our conviction that Rubens takes up a great 
deal of room in picture-galleries with work 
of a theatrical and purely modish nature, 
and we may say of him, as of Raphael, that 


being without respect of the natural human 
form, and unmindful of convenjency. We 
have only to compare this costume with any 
of the Italian costumes engraved in our pre- 
vious chapters in order to become convinced 
that the best sources of resipiscence in mo- 
ments of extravagance in dress are not in 
the art of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, but rather in the art of the fif- 
teenth, and even of the end of the Middle 
Ages. 


THE CHOICE OF FRIENDS. 
‘NIRLS from time immemorial have been 
¥ ridiculed because of the supposed senti 

mental and short-lived character of their at 
tachment to each other. ‘‘ Nothing but a 
school-girl friendship ” has become quite too 
common a phrase. 

A keen observer once declared that he sent 

his son to a certain college simply on ac- 





THE PAINTER AND HIS WIFE —By Kosens. 


his finest and completest work, the part of 
his work that is truly human and eternally 
interesting, is his portraits, 

Out of the many admirable works of this 
description which enrich the museums of 
Europe it is not easy to choose if we make 
artistic excellence our criterion. The exam- 
ple we have selected is a picture in the Mu- 
nich gallery, representing Rubens and ‘his 
wife seated in a landscape against a back- 
ground of foliage and honeysuckle. The 
painter is gayly dressed in finely embroider- 
ed clothes, with a rich lace collar, slashed 
trunk hose, a brilliant velvet cloak, anda 
pretty sword. His wife wears a jaunty hat, 
a voluminous ruff, and a ridiculously Jong 
waisted corsage of brocade, with a striped 
jacket, lace cuffs, and bracelets and finger 
rings in profusion. Doubtless the lady is 
dressed in the height of the fashion, but un- 
fortunately the fashion at that time was the- 
atrical, caricatural, and supremely inelegant, 


count of the social advantages to be gained 
by the acquaintances he would make there. 
The saying has become almost trite that to 
know some people is in itself a liberal edu- 
calion, and the man or woman of large ac 
quaintance is regarded as the man or woman 
of large opportunities for good or evil. In 
view of the fact that friends of the right kind 
are elements of personal power, the making 
and the retaining of them becomes a matter 
of importance 

We are said to endure our relations, but to 
chose our friends. The character, then, of 
those to.whom we voluntarily attach our 
selves is an indication of ourown. We are 
known by them. Therefore it would seem 
wise for a girl to take plenty of time in the 
commencement of her chet life, and not al- 
low loneliness or homesickness to hasten her 
into companionship which may affect her so- 
cial interests through her entire life. The 
bright showy new-comer, whose toilettes daz 
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zle every eye, and whose ready wit appears 
so delightful, may, before the term is half 
over, disclose qualities that ostracize her from 
the best set. The girl who, for lack of pru- 
dent waiting, has rushed into an intimacy 
with her will be obliged to do one of two dis- 
agreeable things—either break off the friend- 
ship and gain an enemy and a sore spot in 
her memory, or lose the helpful society of 
classmates whom she has learned to respect 
and admire. Few buy a gown without sub- 
jecting it to close inspection, and even tests, 
while too many do not give the selection of 
their companions a serious thought. 

Idleness and vanity tempt some to acquire, 
even when they are very small, the taste for 
being the greatest onesin the company. They 
prefer reigning among inferiors to service 
with their equals, and so become leaders wiith- 
out caring very much who their followers 
may be. Girls have become unduly intimate 
with their mothers’ maids and the most un- 
worthy of their school- 
mates, und even made dis- 
astrous marriages in the 
end, through the indul- 
gence of these traits 

A girl that you know is 
= inferior in birth and 
vreeding, and whose 
coarseness of speech and 
manner at first repels you, 
flatters you into believing 
that it would almost break 
her heart if she were re 
fused the luxury of your 
society. You say she is 
so devoted to you, and so 
anxioustoimprove. You 
begin as a missionary try 
ing to raise her, and end 
on her level; for it is only 
growth that overcomes 
the law of gravity, and we 


cannot help those who 
have not in themselves the 
power to rise 

Rothschild, -the great 
banker, was once asked 


the secret of his success, 
He replied, ‘‘ I never have 
business relations with 
unlucky people.” Never 
choose as a friend that 
girl whom fate appears to 
assail atevery point. You 
think this very harsh, but 
remember that, generally 
speaking, there is a reason 
for failure. The girl con- 
tinually in trouble both 
with teachers and pupils, 
overwhelmed by ‘bad 
marks,” and always 
** found out,” is called un- 
lucky; but she is in reality 
the architect of her own 
disasters. . Anyway, it is 
surely just as well to throw 
in your lot with those who 
are favoritesiof Fortune as 
to pitch your tent with the 
exiles from her favor. 

The confidential friend 
is to be avoided. She 
swears you to secrecy, and 
tells you all kinds of gos- 
sip, and then goes to an. 
other with the same de- 
tails and the same injunce- 
tion never to tell. Now 
you may keep religiously 
to yourself what you have 
heard, but others will not 
be so reticent; and then 
comes your day of sorrow. 
For the confidential girl 
has a poor memory, and 
forgets that she has made 
thrilling disciosures to so 
many. You are accused 
of speaking and even of 
inventing injurious re 
ports. Be afraid of peo- 
ple who are unwilling that 
their sayings should be 
known abroad, 

It is quite a common 
habit among a certain 
class of girls to turn every- 
thing intoridicule. They 
are generally what is called 
in school-room parlance 
“good company.” Excel- 
lent mimics, they twist 
personal peculiarities and 
chapel exercises alike into 
monstrous jokes. They parody hymns, and 
punctuate their conversation with misquota- 
tions from the Bible. Birds of the air, they 
rob you of serious thoughts and hallowed 
memories. Associating with them, you be- 
come irreverent and flippant. 

Shun as you would a pestilence that girl 
who, under the guise perhaps of bumor, tells 
a vulgar story, or speaks as she would not 
dare to do in the presence of older people. 
Almost every one knows the girl who is 
enthusiastically attached to one classmate, 
and then drops her suddenly, without rhyme 
or reason, to devote herself to some new- 
comer. She appears to be incapable of con- 
tinued friendship, but is a victim of the in- 
termittent theory, for she generally returns, 
like a pendulum, to the @iscarded object of 
her fancy. Let one lesson suffice. Treat 
her pleasantly, but refuse to be made the 
victim of her caprice, for she is not worth 
serious consideration. 
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Next to winning friends is the problem of | 


keeping them. Perhaps no better advice 
was ever givén than this: ‘‘ Treat every friend 
as a pe enemy Put no weapon in 
any hand that can be turned against your 
self. Keep family affairs sacred from your 
closest intimate, and in all your intercourse 
respect conventionalities, and never presume 


yssible 


upon friendship to the extent of repeating | 


disagreeable things or criticising the one you 
love. Try, above all, to be honorable in word 
and deed to those who trust you Expect 
more of yourself than you exact from others, 
and cultivate a hearty, cheerful way of prais 
ing the good in every one and every thing 
Happy is the girl who so chooses and treats 
her friends that when she is a white-haired 
woman she may have 
of the and 
youlb 


memories of her 
HELEN JAY. 


associations 


SONNET. 
winds forever shift, 


Waa the 
Where the breakers rise and fall, 


Where the circling sen-gulls drift, 
With their eerie, mournful call 
There I stand apart, a 
Dreaming of a brighter day, 
When one, now forever gone, 
In his 
Sailed 
Sailed away to come 


lone, 


essel sailed away 


away when life was young; 
no more, 
Mass was read and ares sung 

O’er the wreck upon the shore. 
Only 
Over my unburied dead 


ALBERT Payson TERHUNE. 


ocean requiem said 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been weed for over Ofty years by millions of 
mothers for the hildren while teething, with perfect 
succes It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pa cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhan, Sold by druggists in every part of the 


I'wenty-five cents a bottle. —{ Adv.) 


FALSE ECONOMY 
| by many people who buy inferior articles 
ecause cheaper than standard goods. Sure! 
s entitled to the best food obtainable. It 
the Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand Con- 
Milk is the beet infant food. Your grocer 
tiggist keep it.—[ 4 dv.) 


Je pe ime 
, ul be 
4 oa ts are 
s a fact that 
deveed 


and d 


Coanent’s Benzotn Coemerio Svar 
and complexion soap in the world.—({Adv. } 


Best ekin 


Boenerr’s Fravogive Exreacrts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—[Adr.) 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


> W. Baxer & Co's 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


| Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


its 







used in It has 


are 
more than three times the strength of 


preparation. 


Starch, Arrowroot 
therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


with 


is 


Cocoa mixed 


or Sugar, and 


cup. 


Soild by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


Simpson, Crawiord, & Simpson, 


Importers and Retailers of 


DRY GOODS, 


6th Avenue, 19th to 20th St., New York, 
HAVE ISSUED A 


Catalogue of 
Summer Specialties, - 


Which will be 


Mailed Free on Application. | 


about ber the sharers | 
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Kitchen Economy 


Actual tests show the Royal Baking 
Powder to be 27 per cent. stronger than 


any other brand on the market. 


If an- 


other baking powder is forced upon you 
by the grocer, see that you are charged 


the correspondingly 


lower price. 


Bread, biscuit, cakes and muffins are 
not known in most delicate and perfect 
quality where Royal Baking Powder is 


not used. 








LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
os An Ideal Soap. 
sale by al 
ar ST | 


JAS.S. KIRK & CO., Ch 
PECI 


s AL— Rells Waltz (the 
Society Walt=) E to pad 
three Bells Soap. 
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Quantity of 
| Liebig Company’ pany’s} 
| Extract of Beef: 


}Added to any Soup, 
‘Sauce, or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor. 








Invalnable in Improved and Economic Cookery. § 
Makes cheapest, purest, and best Beef Tea. 




















FOR ALL 
BILIOUS and NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, 

Such as Sick Headache, 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, 

Liver Complaint, 
and Female Ailments. 
Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble (oating. 


Of Wa bees tacts 
Roche’s eet tad meee 


NOSE a 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTion, 1889. 

















THE mosT PERFECT OF PENS. 
aril ne gen'G of 
20c. Give 
date of hs 


| ASTROLOGER, Drawer K, Kansas City, Mo. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


| Letters of Samuel ERE LL.D. Col- 
lected and Edited by Georce Binkxseck Hit, 
D.C.L. Two volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uneut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 50. (Jaa Boz.) 
IL. 

A Voyage of eer. A Novel of Ameri- 
can Soviety. Hamiuttron Aipé. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Orname a $1 25. 

ll. 

The Technique of Rest. By Anna C. Brack- 

err. l6mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 cents. 
IV 

The Heresy of Mehetabel Clark. By Axnix 
TRUMBULL SLosson. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
75 cents. 

y 
By Soraie Swerr. I)lus- 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25, 


Flying Hill Farm. 
trated. 


VL. 

The Kansas Conflict. By Ex-Gov. Cuartes 
Rosixson. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

vu. 

A Capillary Crime, and Other Stories. 
F. LD. Miter. With Two Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

VIL. 

The House Comfortable. 


Onmssex. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


1x 
Tales of a Timeand Place. By Grace Kine. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


By 
Post 


xX. 

Van Bibber and Others. Stories. 
Haroine Davis. With llustrations. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 

XI. 

Concerning All of Us. 

worth Hicarnson, 
$1 00. 
XII 


Everybody's Pocket Cyclopedia of Things | 
Worth ioecinn. Things Difficult to Remem- 

| ber, and Tables of Reference. Square 16mo, 
| ( oth, 7 75 cents, 
| 
| 


Post 8vo, 


By Tuomas Wenr- 
lémo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


XIII. 

American Architecture : Studies. By Mowr- 
Gomery Scnvyierx. With lllustrations. 
Full Leather, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $2 50. 

XIV. 
The Quality of Mercy. A Novel. By Wut- 
Jean Howetrs. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 
XV. 

Tributes to Shakespeare. Collected and Ar- 

ranged by Mary R. Sissy. 16mo, Cloth, 

ia Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25. 
XVI. 

Love — of a Worldly Woman. By 


Mrs K. Ciirvorvy, lé6mo, Cloth, Orna- 
we Wy Uneut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25. 


XVIL 
Folly and Fresh Air. By Even Puutrorrs. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


XVII. 

Monsieur Henri: « Foot-note to French His- 
tory. By Louise Imogen Guiney. With Por- 
trait and Map. Small lémo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $1 00. 


1AM 


xIx. 
| Stories from English History for Young 
Americans. Copiously Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00. 


xx. 
Everybody's Writing-Desk Book. Square 
16mo, Cloth, enone 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above works are for sale AE booksellers, or 


will be sent by the id, to any 
part of the United § Seman of Mande, on cone 
~ Hazren’s Crvatouve will be wnt to any 
| address on 


receipt of Ten cents in stamps, 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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Redfern 


MAIL ORDERS. 





Blouse as Sketch, $18. 

We are now able te execute all Mail Orders for Silk 
Shirts promptly, and are making for the convenience 
of our patrons who order in this way some pretiy 
Summer Blouses. We have ot special order- 
forms, with list of measures and eketches, which 
will be forwarded with patterns of Silk, free of charge. 





By Aones Baitey | 


By Ricwarp | 


8vo, | 


These Blouses are made from handsome designe, in all 
shades, to suit any figure, and form a most charming 
sommer toilette. Can be worn in the house,walking, 
boating, etc. Send order for the Redfern Summer 
Silk Shirts at $18. 


_ 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


EDCE’ S$ SAFETY 
Hair-Pin Attachment. 


By the use of our 
patent attachment, 
which can be used 
with any brooch, it 
is impossible for a 
hair-pin to become 
unfastened from the 
hair. Jewels, pen- 
dants, etc., can now 
be worn in the hair 
with no fear of loss 
Cut A shows the 
= open and ready 
or adjustment in 
the hair; Ar, the 
pin closed, with or- 
namental top; B 
shows the attach- 
ment adjustable to 
any size brooch; C, 
spiral spring ap- 
plied to the attach. 
ment, permitting of 
vibration with per- 
fect security 

If your local jew- 
eler does not have it 
| PATENT APPLIED FoR. at present in stock, 

write us and we will see that you get it. 

For sale by all leading Jewelers. 


| THE W.C. EDGE CO., Newark, N.J. 


Mme. THOMPSON, 
HAIR GOODS, 


303 Fifth Ave., 
Corner 31st St., 
formerly 32 E. 14th St. 


Gray and White Hair. 


Warranted to keep its color; 
fect-fliting Wigs. Wavy 
note, Bangs, Switches ; 
new styles in Hair Dress- 
” ing. Catalague free. 


Prof. 1. HUBERT’S 


MMALVINA, CREAM 
a Heinle — 
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ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in $@c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 
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FACE POWDER 
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EVER BLOOMING. 
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From the charming little CINDERELLA in the 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston Turarne, Oct. 4, 1988. 
Ben Levy, E«q., 34 West St. 
N all my travels IT have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACK POWDER, ond I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have need it for the past 10 years, and can safely 
advise all Indies to nse no other, Sincerely yours, 


MARGUERITE FISH. 


The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
perfect toilet preparation in nee. It purifies and 
reautifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass, 









“It isa Sin to Steal a 
| Pin, 


| To steal a ‘tater that's 


a greater,” 


Such homely ~— sas this Puritan aphorism | 
did much toward moulding moralsin the past, The 
}degeneracy of modern times extends even to 


“Pins.” You, everybody, has experienced the pet- 
ity annoyance, and all the more vexing because 
petty, ofusing a poor pin. Recognizing this, the 
oldest and largest manufacturers of pins in the 
world have issued a brand thatis simply perfect 
andcall it the “Puritan.” Every store should keep 
them. Ask for and insist on getting the “Puritan 
Pins. Sample card free to any address. 


American Pin Company 
Waterbury, Conn. 





THE HUMAN HAIR, 


baie | it Falls Off, Turne Grey, and the WY Oe 


y Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 
A. P. Lona & Co., 1018 Arch 8t., Philada., Pa. 
“Every one should read this little book.” — 4 thena@um. 


FAT PEOPL 


without starving or injary, by DR. CLARKE’S 
Home Treatment. = Proofs, Testimonials, Free, 
F. B. CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 133, Chicago, Tl. 


meen ame,neae, npvece cones 
pers beard. asf 
(ah Gold only by P. Hiscox, 858 Bway, BT. “Write for bk of prot REE 
trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the popu- 
Hoyt othee Tailoring System. lilustrated cir 
cular free. Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, iL 


Yon can reduce your weight 10 





De Miel’s Health Biscuit increases appetite and dé- 
geation—described in “ Harper's Magazine” for May. 





“ec Dr. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 





« to 16 Ibs. a month at home, | 


| rarely reads, 





HARPER'S BAZAR, 


onl 
Constable K Ca 
LACE MANTLES. 


Wraps and Jackets, 


Storm Coats. 


PARIS AND LONDON 
Reception and Evening Dresses, 
Carriage and Walking Costumes, 





Driving-Suits, Riding-Habits. 


Proadway K 19th st. 


NEW YORK CITY. 










KNITTING, 


AND 


Crochet Work. 


ALSO 
For Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, and 
other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country, on Spools and in Balls. i 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS. 





THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Puitapvecrnta, 
Cu10a6o, Sr. Louis, San Franoisoo. 


Ask for BARBOUR’S. 


THOMAS HARDY’S 
MASTERPIECE. 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES | 
A PURE WOMAN 
FAITHFULLY PRESENTED 
A NOVEL 


By THOMAS HARDY 


Author of “A Group of Noble Dames,” “ The 
Woodlanders,’ “A Laodicean,” “ Wessex 
Tales,’ “Fellow-Townsmen,” etc. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


This new edition bas been thoroughly revised | 
and considerably expanded by the Author, accord- | 
ing to the latest English edition. | 


Thomas Hardy’s masterpiece. A sadder tale 


| of a “pure woman faithfully presented” one 


It is grandly written to fulfil its 
noble object. . . . A deep and vital social and 
o «0 ane 
book should be placed upon the shelves of every 
“ White Cross Society ” library in this and other 
countries. — Churchman, N. Y. 

This is not only by far the best work Mr. Hardy 
has done; it is one of the strongest novels that 
have appeared for a long time... .. A more tragic 
or powerfully moving story than that of “ Tess” 
lives not in fiction; and the pity of it is height- 
ened by the exquisite pastoral scenes in which it 
is mainly set. ... It is certainly a masterpiece.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 

A woman who will be better known, better 
loved, more deeply pitied, than most women are 


moral truth pervades this magic story. 


known, or pitied, or even loved, either in the 
world of fact or the world of art. — Atlantic 
Monthly. 

In this, his greatest work, Mr. Hardy has pro- 
duced a tragic masterpiece. . .. Powerful and 
strange in design, splendid and terrible in execu- 
tion, this story brands itself upon the mind as 
with the touch of incandescent iron.— Academy, 
London. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
ga The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


1892, Used by Ladies 


CAMBRIC FRILLINGS 





United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of $1.50. 


Le Boutillier Bros.. 
14th Street, N. Y. 





SILKS. 
22-inch Figured India Silks.......... 25c, 
25 pieces Black Surah Silks........... 39e. 


Immense avsortment of the new and fash- 
jonable Shadow Silks, dark grounds, 
beautiful chameleon figures, best qualities, 
worth $1.25 aud $1.50, at.......... 75c. and 89c, 


WASH FABRICS. 


Scotch Ginghams, raized plaids and 


stripes, Bc. quality. ........-cscceseccescres 17e. 
French Sateens, new importation, choice 

SR coubdils saenatedea eegeenee Meeonees oo 35ec. 
New French Challies, tight and dark.. 58¢c, 
American Wool Challiies............ 18¢. 

UPHOLSTERY. 

Cretonnes, heavy quality, value i5c...... Se. 
Pongee Drapery, Wc. quality........... 12e, 
Tapestry Cretonunes, fast colors, 36- 

Sy OSs GIN. 000. cndecdsccboddedecccsce 16e, 


New illustrated catalogue mailed free. All mail 
matter should bear our street address, 


Le Boutillier Bros., 14th St., N.Y. 


CASH’S 


FOR TRIMMING ALL KINDS OF 


Ladies’ and Children’s Underclothing and 
Children’s and Infants’ washing Dresses. 
Also, Pillow-shams, Spreads, and all Bed- 
linen, etc. 





MADE IN WIDTHS FROM % TO 8 INCHES. 





SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK C with woven patterns of 
material) free by post. Address 


_ J. & J. CASH, 92 Greene St., N. Y. 


Mention Harfer’s Bazar in your letter when you write. 














PED Nap —_'N SPITTR INDIA LINONS 


gRO 
CROCK Lawns @ barista. «= Oy“? 
OR enp8 QRINTED RFFECTS Wasnww? 


| WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 


- LONDON 
STORM SERGES, 


$1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00. 


SAMPLES FREE. 








R. H. STEARNS & CO.,. 


Ne a ciibiataent 
Nursery Cloth. 
ALL MOTHERS Should know it. 

Should use it. 
Sold by all leading Dry-Goods dealers. 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE TO 
EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 
Cor. Laight and Varick Sts., N. Y. City. 
Watches For Sale. 
One Lady’s, one Gent's fine, Fall-jewelled Gold-filled 
Watches; both new ; cost $28.00; will sell for $15.00 


cash. Sent to any address C.O.D. for examination. 
Cuas. A. Keene, 1301 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 









“ee Dr. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 


















most dainty dress for street or houre. 


the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.). 


PRIESTLEY’S BLACK SILK-AND-WOOL CARMELITE 


is a light, «heer, crisp dress material, with a soft silky Instre. 


Every yard is guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 
The Priestley Dress Goods are all stamped every five yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with 
Unless so stamped they are not genuine. 

They are for sale by the principal dealers throuzhout the Unit 
Stern Bros., Lord & Taylor, B. Altman & Co., Le Boutillier Bros., of 14th St., E. J. Denning & Co., and ot! 





It combines well with lace, and makes a 


States, and in New York City by 
hers. 





RIDLEYS' 


Grand Street, N. Y. 





W bite Suits suitable for Con- 
firmation, Anniversaries, May- 
Walks, or Commencements. 


Children’s White Lawn Suits,with 
tucks, embroidery, and sash— 
sizes 4 to 8 years, $1.50; 10 to 
14 years, $1.75. 
isses’ two-piece White Lawn 
Suits, sizes 12 to 18 years, trim- 
med embroidery and hem- 
stitch, $6.50. 

Children’s Fine White India Lawn 
Suits, trimmed with needle- 
work and sash, sizes 6 to 14 
years, $2.90, $3.50, and $4.50. 

Ladies’ White Lawn Suits, trim- 
med with tucks and embroid- 
ery, in all sizes, $4.50. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 
PROMPTLY FILLED. 


oe ______ 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, $11, 8114-821 Grand St.,N. Y, 
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__PAMVER STROUSE A TS 
Oimstead’s Dress-Reform Corset Waist. 





Gains Popular- 
ity Every Day. 

Made in Two 
Grades, of Best 
Material. 

Retails at Pop- 
ular Prices. 

Ask your Deal- 
er fortthis Waist 
and accept no 
other. 

Retailers Sup- 
plied by the 
Leading Jobbers 
throughout the 
United States. 


Patented, April, 23 
1889, Oct. 21, 1890. 


®@®@68 @ ®@ ® 
‘Notable Compositor’s Work.” 


The Artist Printer of St. Louis, in 
every way one of the finest publica- 
tions of the trade, in speaking of 
*‘Notable Compositor’s Work,’’ says 
of the Franklin Square Song Collection: 


‘* Another example of extraordinary com- 
itor’s work we find in a series of song 
ks published by the Harper & Brothers, 

of New York. So far six numbers have 
been issued, each containing 200 meritori- 
ous songs. Each song, with its music, is 
set in as neat, compact and readable sha 
as possible ; when a song does not fill the 
page, the balance of the space is filled with 
choice reading matter on musical topics, 
and here is where the compositor has done 
his best work. Each item or article ‘‘ ends 
even,” or about so; where it does not end 
flush with the end of the line, however, no 
larger quad than the em is used. There is 
no bad spacing whatever, and the general 
effect produced, in the absence of long 
quad lines, is most pleasing. It is quite 
encouraging to see such painstaking com- 
position as is here noted, and we hope in 
the future to see more work patterned after 
such fine examples.”’ 

Good books for Home or for School. Two Hundred 
— and Hymns, upon 184 Pages, found in each 
book. Paper, 50 cents; Boards, 60 cents; Cloth, 
$1.00. First Four Numbers, (1, 2, 3 and 4), bound 
together in one handsome volume, of convenient 
size for use at Piano or Organ, Cloth, $3.00. 
Order through any Bookseller or News Agent, or 
by mail direct from the Publishers, addressing 


WMarper & Brothers, New York. 
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Tur gueste at 


Mra. Smith- 
ere 8 high- 
clasa board- 
ing + house 
for gentie- 
men had as- 
s nea r fae a i few moments 
M la waltreas, entered with the steaming 
tf eh, and t rolls 
! Ss marter, wh y-the-way, was supposed 
Mra. S # to have intentions, and who for that 
ip chair nearest the lady's heart, 
ning peper, and placing it under 
. ne elee could get mcrved, quite 
It ms very wet yesterda 
I fir tm observed a young man seated 
ha ‘ wi table, who was by Common consent 
} I ! ecanse of le ** views “In fact, 
I “ ‘ ue thing, I'm always dry on 
: aye I ' fu sind of men who know 
. " {f wiedom to etay In when it rains, 
. mbrella ! 8 not possible to stay 
pine av g ho home ke ourselves, to remain 
their stalls, or stalled up in their coope, 
- ' ref 
} irried an umbr ver queried the land- 
ing the Idiot's shaft at the size of her “ 
Zz uiry apartments” with an case born of ex- 


Yes, madame returned the Idiot, quite uncon- 
scious bat was coming 
W hoe queried the lady, a sarcastic smile play- 
out je 
rt I cannot say, madan plied the Idiot, #e- 
r tit is ne you usally cart 





OVERNOR MeKINLEY 


ENGLISHMAN. “ You THINK you 


AMERICAN. “Psnaw! 





AMERICANS SEE EVERYTHING MORE 
Why, | KNEW aN ENGLISHMAN WHO WENT TO AMERICA FOR ONLY ONE WEEK.” 
I KNEW AN AMERICAN WHO CAME INTO THE WORLD FOR ONLY ONE Day.” 





“Your ineinnation, sir,” said the School-master, 
coming to the landlady's rescue, “is an unworthy one. 
The umbrella in question is mine. It has been in my 
possession for five years.” 

“Then,” replied the Idiot, unabashed, “it is time 
you retarned it. Don't you think men’s morals are 
rather lax In this matter of umbrellas, Mr. White- 
choker?” he added, tarning from the School-master, 
who began to show signs of anger. 

“ Very,” sald the minister, ranning his fuger about 
his peck to make the collar which had been sent home 
from the laundry by mistake set more easily—*‘ very 
lax. At the last Conference I attended, some person, 
forgetting his high office as a minister in the Charch, 
walked off with my umbrella without so moch as a 
thank you; and it was embarrassing too, because the 
rain was coming down In bucketfula.” 

“What did you do?” 
the tically 


asked the landlady, sympa- 
She liked Mr. Whitechoker's sermous, and, 
beyond this, he was a more profitable boarder than any 
of the others, being home to luncheon every day and 
having to pay extra therefor. 

“ There was but one thing left for me to do. 1 took 
the bishop's umbrella,” said Mr. Whitechoker, blash- 
ing slightly 

“Bat you retarned it, of course 7” said the Idiot. 

“| intended to, but_I left it on the train on my way 
back home the next-day,” replied the clergyman, vie- 
ibly embarrassed by the Idiot's unexpected cross-ex- 
amination, 

“It's the same way about booka,” put in the Biblio- 
unfortanate being whose love of rare first 
had brought him down from affluence to 

“ Many a man who wouldn't steal a dollar 
would run off with a book. I had a friend once who 
had a rare copy of Through Africa by Daylight. It 

was a beautiful book, Only twenty-five copies print- 
ed. The margins of the pages were four inches wide, 
and the title-page was rubricated; the frontispiece 
was colored by hand, and the seventeenth page had 
one of the most amusing typographical errors on 
it—” 


maniac, an 
editions 


boarding. 


“Was there any reading matter in the book?” 
queried the Idiot, blowing softly on a hot po‘ ato that 
was nicely balanced on the end of his fork. 

“ Yes, a little; but it didn’t amount to mach,” re- 
turned the Bibliomaniac. “ Bat, you know, it i«n't 
as reading matter that men like myself care for 
books. We have a higher notion than that. It is 
as a specimen of book-making that we admire a 
chaste bit of like Through Africa by 
Daylight. But, as | was eaying, my friend had this 
hook, and he'd extra-illustrated it. He had pictures 
from all parts of the worid in it, and the book had 
grown from a volume of one hundred pages to four 
volumes of two hundred pages each.” 

* And it was stolen by a highly honorabie friend, 
I suppose 7” queried the Idiot. 

* Yes, it was stolen—and my friend never knew 
by whom,” said the Bibliomaniac. 

“ What ?” asked the Idiot, in much surprise. “ Did 
you never confess 7” 

It was very fortunate for the Idiot that the back- 
wheat cakes were brought on at this moment. Had 
there not been some diversion of that kind, it is cer- 
tain that the Bibliomaniac would lave assaulted him. 

“It is very kind of Mra. Smithers, I think,” said 
the School-master, “to provide us with such de- 
lightful cakes as these free of charge.” 

* Yeu,” said the Idiot, helping himself to six cakes, 


literature 





WORSE THAN A COOK TOURIST. 


QUICKLY THAN ANY 


“Very kind indeed, al- 
thongh I must say they 
are extremely econom- 
ical from an architect- 
ural point of view — 
which is to say, they 
are rather fuller’ of 
pores than of buck- 
wheat. I wotder wh. 
it is,” he tinued 


VOLUME XXV., NO. 21. 


de luxe of Through Africa by Daylight; Mary, the 
maid, who greatly admired the Idiot, not so much for 
his idiocy as for the aristocratic manner in which he 
carried himself, and the truly striking striped shirts he 
wore, left the room in a convulsion of laughter that so 
alarmed the cook below-#tairs that the next platterful 
of cakes were more like tin plates than cakes; and an 
for Mrs. Smithers, that worthy woman was speechless 
with wrath. But she was not paralyzed apparently, 





possibly to avert the 
landiady’s retaliatory 
comments—‘ I wonder 
why it is that porous 
plasters and buck wheat 
cakes are so similar in appearance ?” 

“And so widely different in thelr respective effects 
on the system,” put in a genial old gentleman who 
occasionally imbibed, seated next the Idiot. 

“I fail to see the similarity between a buckwheat 
cake and a porous plaster,” said the School-master, 
resolved, if possible, to embarrass the Idiot. 

“You don’t, eh?” replied the latfer. “Then it is 
very plain, sir, that you have never eaten a porous 
plaster.” 

To this the School-master could find no reasonable 
reply, and he took refuge in silence, Mr. Whitechoker 
tried to look severe ; the gentleman who occasionally 
imbibed smiled all over; the Bibliomaniac ignored the 
remark entirely, not having as yet forgiven the Idiot 
for his gross insinuation regarding his friend's édition 





for hing down into her lap she brought forth a 
small piece of paper, on which was written in detail 
the “ account due” of the Idiot. 

“I'd like to have this settled, sir,” she said, with 
some asperity. 

“Certainly, my dear madame,” replied the Idiot, 
unabashed —“ certainly. Can you change a check for 
a hundred ?” 

No, Mra. Smithers could not. 

“Then I shall have to put off paying the account 
until this evening,” eaid the Idiot. “ But,” he added, 
with a glance at the amount of the bill, “are you any 
relation of Governor McKinley, Mra. Smithers ?” 

“I am not,” she retarned, sharply. “My mother 
was a Partington.” 

“I only asked,” said the Idiot, apologetically, “ be- 
cause I am very moch interested in the subject of 
heredity, and you may not know it, but you and he 
have each a marked tendency toward high-tariff billa.” 

And before Mra. Smithers could think of anything 
to @ay, the Idiot was on bis way down town to help 
hie employer lose money on Wall Street 


“ALARMED THE COOK.” 





ONE ELSE—DO UP EUROPE IN THREE MONTHS-— 


WANTED THE DISH COMPLETE. 


Mas. Vounewirs. “Can you give me a veul-cutlet 7” 

Tar Boroven. “Certainly, madame.” 

Mus. Younewrre. “ And if it isn't too mach trouble, 
can’t you send your bey to the baker's, so I can have 
it * breaded’ ?” i 

“This is a giddy world,” said Bangle. 

“Well, and why not?” put in Moodies. “ You'd be 
giddy if you did a6 much twirling as the world does.” 
expen eons 

A little three-year-old, whose mother was mixing a 
simple congh medicine for him, watched the process, 
and asked if it wae good. He was permitted to taste 
it, and exclaimed: “It's awful good, mamma. Let's 
keep it all for papa” 

cooing 


“ Mande is taking six grains of quinine a day.” 
. Wh we 


‘She expects to be Queen of the May, and she wants 
to be influenza proof. 





AN ABNORMAL THIRST 
“Say, MAMMY, YOU'S RIGHT ABOUT Dis YERE 
TUB BLIN’ DRY It’s DRUNK UP POUR PAILS AL- 
READY, AND I'S BEGINNIN’ T GIT 'SCOURAGED.” 
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Spring Toilettes. 


A YOUNG girl’s dress of red crépon is il- 
lustrated in Fig. 1. The plain bell skirt 
is gathered to a band, over which is fastened 
a belt of tucked red satin, The bodice, which 
is slipped under the skirt, is tucked on the 
shoulders at the front and back, with the ful- 
ness pleated in at the waist below. The vest, 
collar, and the deep cuffs of the puffed sleeves 
are braided with black and gold cord. 

Light tan crépon and moiré of a little dark- 
er shade are the materials of the dress Fig. 2. 
The bell skirt is bordered with a band of 
moiré, which has a narrow crépon ruche at 
its upper and lower edges. The bodice is 
full and shirred about the neck, and is com- 
pleted by a pointed corselet of moiré. The 
sleeves have the puffed upper half of crépon, 
and the close lower part of moiré, 

Fig. 3 is a reception toilette of yellow crépe 
de Chine, trimmed with black spotted net 
and jet spangles. A gathered guimpe of net 
is in the pointed neck, with the edge below 
studded with jet. The dress is in princesse 
shape, with a Watteau pleat at the back, 
caught with a fringed jet ornament at the 
point of the neck. At the bottom of the 
demi-trained skirt there are two narrow net 
ruches, with the space between them studded 
with jet. 

In the mauve crépon dress of which two 
views are given in Figs. 4 and 5 the Watteau 
pleat starts from under a bow at the neck. 
The dress is fastened under the pleat. The 
bodice is trimmed with bands of violet rib- 
bon radiating from the armhole, terminating 
in a loop caught down with a button. A rib 
bon belt comes from under the pleat, and ties 
in a long bow at the front. 


FANCIFUL GRAY WARE. 
y= late in the fourteenth century, and 

crowding over into the centuries follow. 
ing, appeared a gray stone-ware, richly dec- 
orated with delicately stamped patterns; 
these peculiar wares were sometimes called 
* Gray beard,” because of ‘‘a grotesque head 
modelled upon the neck.” 

Scroll- work, gracefully arranged, of oak 
branches in relief, covers the body of the 
jug; the handle rolls back from the back of 
the head, imparting what one writer calls ‘‘a 
chunky look,” ungraceful in design and fin- 
ish. The head is covered with a hat, 

A century and a half later, among every- 
day household inventories, we read that a 
common item was, ‘a stone jugge or pott, 
garnished with silver and double gylted ”; 
silver-mounted lids were frequently added 
by silversmiths of the day, upon which were 
richly embossed and rare chased work 

Huge globular jugs were these, having, as 
did “ Graybeards "—the pride and comfort of 
ancestors of a previous generation—great bur- 
ly faces, showing a marvellous beard growth, 
indicative of the taste and culture in art at 
that period. 












Fie. 3.—RECEPTION TOILETTE WITH WATTEAU PLEAT. 


Fig. 1.—Gown ror Grru rrom 14 To 16 
YEARS OLD. 


Fies. 4 any 5.—GOWN 


Fig. 2.—Créron anp Morr 


Gown, 
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THE ART OF MENDING. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 
IL—CARPETS AND HOUSEHOL! 

INS. 


AhAN Es 


iF an economical home the carpets occo. 
sionally become subject to the mender’s 
skill. Not alone do the breadths of carpet- 
ing have to be ripped apart, so that the worn 
spots may be changed to places where the 
wear is less, but holes have to be mended and 
thin places strengthened. To patch a carpet 
—ingrain or three-ply are the kinds that re- 
quire patching—the holes should be neatly 
cut out and a piece of the carpet put under- 
neath, and so placed that the pattern matches. 
Then run the entire edge of the hole up and 
down for the depth of an inch with ravellings 
from the carpet itself. The stitch must be 
small upon the right side and the rows of 
sewing close together to make the patch 
firm and to catch down every thread, lest the 
raw edge of the hole constantly fray out. 
The patch should be catch-stitched smooth- 
ly in place on the wrong side, so that there 
will not be an ugly lump under the carpet 
when tacked in position. Thin places in a 
carpet are stayed in the same manner, sewing 
the spots on the under patch with the running 
stitch, and fastening the patch on evenly and 
smoothly. When such carpets require piec 
ing, either lengthwise or crosswise, it saves 
time to first turn the raw edges over once, 
and catch-stitch down on the wrong side with 
carpet thread. Then sew the two edges to- 
gether overband with firm even stitch, and 
the result will be a smooth seam, and quite 
unnoticeable if the pattern be well matched. 
Tapestry Brussels, and velvet carpets are 
too thick to be pieced in this manner. The 
raw edges should be carefully matched, and 
then sewed together overhand with carpet 
thread twice across, When pulled into po- 
sition the seam will lie flat, and the double 
sewing will prevent ravelling or fraying of 
the threads. 

The cheap silk binding with which blank 
ets are finished soon wears out. The most 
durable finish with which to replace the bind- 
ing on those in daily use is to button-hole 
the edges with tbhree-threaded Saxony wool 
or with Scotch yarn, the color matching the 
border of the blanket. The raw edge is 
turned over once, and the half-inch-deep 
stitches are set a quarter of an inch apart. 
This looks neat, and entirely protects the 
blanket from ravelling. 

Mending of torn lace is quite a task, and 
requires much patience and delicate hand 
ling. The first step in large tears, whether 
in a dress or in the cover of a parasol, is to 
baste the lace on a piece of cambric, drawing 
the rent into place as much as possible. Let 
the cambric be of some sharply contrasting 
color, like red or blue,so as to show each loosed 
thread plainly. This will make the sewing 
less trying to the eyes. When the tear is 






WITH RIBBON TRIMMING AND WATTEAU BACK 
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long and zigzag there is no better way than 
to first sew it together with ball stitch—that 
is, drawing the needle first through one edge 
and then across to the other, sticking the 
needle in each time on the under side The 
school-boy’s leather ball illustrates this stitch 
fully After ball-stitching the tear, if there 


are many loose threads they can be fastened 


down in running stitch with fine thread o1 
wding to the material. In mending 
narrow lace, especially the real points and 
handsome curtains, one should try to match 
the stitch of the lace as far 
though the ball stitch will often be necessary 
to draw the rent together, and for such mend- 
ing, any and all of the stitches used in drawn 
and appliqué fancy work can be 
cessfully 

When table-cloths and napkins begin to 
break away in many places, it is wasted time 
to try to repair them to any extent. The 
economical treatment is to take the corners 
and other parts that are still firm, and make 
them into né apkins for nursery or emergency 
use, or into towels to wipe the baby But the 
wear of table -linen somewhat in 
creased by running the tiny spots where a 
thread has broken. The ordinary hard twill 
1 does not adapt itself to this 
soft tambour cotton or 
linen These match more nearly the 
threads of the linen, and press smoothly in 
the laundering. Size 7 in the tambour cot 
ton, and 1 or AA in the linen floss are well 
suited to the ordinary grades of damask. 


silk, ace 


as possible, al 


used suc- 


can be 


ed spool cottor 
use as well as the 


floss 


The same thread should be used in mending | 





damask towels, and in coarser number for the | 


crash used for dish or hand towels for the 
kitchen. The wear of kitchen hand towels 
is lengthened if the tapes or rings by which 
they are hung up are at each end If one 
tape is preferred, when broken it should be 
replaced on the opposite end of the towel. 

A great aid tothe mender is the use of gum 
tissue. This comes in sheets, and is primarily 
for making invisible hems, but it will do also 


to make invisible patches. Its manipulation 
is the same in either case. Place a small 
piece of the tissue between the two bits of 
cloth which are to be fastened together. 
Apply a warm iron, and the deed is done. 
The small cat-a-cornered tears in heavy cloth- 
ing or dress goods are easily and durably 


mended in this way, and can scarcely be seen. 
The rent should be drawn closely together, 
and the rubber and patch applied on the un- 
der side. Cracks in silks, and the little an- 
noying holes with which moths will some- 
times besprinkle a garment, can also be made 
to disappear as by magic with bits of this 
gum-tissue, while to its other good qualities 
is added that the mended spots can be 
sponged, and the garments even washed, 
without injuring the gum’'s adherence upon 
the patches 

It is convenient to know how to repair 
straw hats, as those of the children of the 
household get sadly battered in brim and 
crown. One should always keep one old 
straw hat of each of the ordinary colors— 
black and brown and white—to supply ma- 
terials for repairing, and to this end it is wise 
to avoid buying the fancy straws, as the plain 
braids are much more durable and useful. 
Black thread No. 40 is used for all sewing 
of@straw except the finest grades of hand- 
sewed hats, and the domestic milliner may 
well follow the trade rule. The straw should 
be wet or dampened as it is sewed, as this 
will prevent its breaking. When a brim is 
ragged, rip off the torn braid, and taking a 
braid that matches, defily weave the ends 
together, and sew around the hat’s edge as 
many rows as are wished. The brim can be 
made to turn down by stretching the upper 
edge of the braid tightly as it is sewed, or 
mare to roll up by holding the upper edge 
of the braid loosely, the mender guiding the 
resulls by her taste and judgment as she sews. 
Torn crowns are replaced in the same way. 
Braids that do not match can be utilized 
wherever the trimming wil! hide the patch, 
and unfashionable low crowns may thus be 
transformed into those of any desired height. 





ADVE er ISKMENTS. 





Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver oil is an easy food—it is 
more than food, if you please; 
but it is a food—to bring 
back plumpness to those who 
have lost it. 

Do you know what it is to 
be plump? 

Thinness is poverty, living 
from hand to mouth. To be 
plump is to have alittle more 
than enough, a reserve, 

Do you want a reserve of 
health? Let us send you a 
book on CAREFUL LIVING; 
free. 


Scort & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
od —all druggists everywhere do, §1. 
x” 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 














TWO NEVERS. 


NEVER let blankets remain in service after they are soiled. Dirt 
tots the fibre and invites moths. 

NEVER wash a blanket with anything but Ivory Soap. 
either very hot or cold water. Dry quickly. 
softness of the flannel. 


Corvricut 1890, sv Tue Procter & Gamaie Co. 


: | A Tonic. 
and 


A Pleasure: 


That's the happy 
combination found in 


Hires’ pe; 
Beer 
You drink it for pleasure, and get 
physical benefit. A whole- 
some, refreshing, appetizing, 
thirst quenching drink. 
One package makes five gallons. 


Don’t use 
This preserves all the 











Complexion Powder 
Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. | et te gt dealer, for the sake 
It is fragrant and refreshing and is never is Teco — tis fal iii 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is, | is 
perhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s | - . —=- 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained | 








in popularity for thirty years. Try it. Oo See Fone 
Established | 
For Sale Everywhere. | —s | pclae 
;— oe 
Ee 
Is unquestionably 


‘The Perfection of Olive Oil.” 
The First Analysts in the World pronounce it 


Pure Olive Oil. 


S. RAE & CO. ~ - - - - Lacworn, Iraty. 


IT’S EXPENSIVE BUSINESS 


Sending samples all over the United States, but we do it 
willingly, gladly (if you cannot get them at your grocer’s), in 
order to have you know how nice KORNLET tastes. Di- 
rections on the wrapper for cooking are simple. Sample can 
for 25 cents. 
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THE FORESTVILLE CANNING Co. 


Sales Office: Cleveland, Ohio. 
Forestville and Gowanda, New York. 


Factories 








OVER 70,000 SOLD. 


THE PARAGON PAT. FOLDING COIN PURSE. 


The mst roomy and least bulky puree made. 
Ask your dealer for it, or I will send you sample at fol- 
lowing prices, postpaid : Mereeeo, Ca’f. Secl, 
Ne Sx holds $4.00 in silver... $s. $ .% 
6.00 


a 
25 
1 
I. 
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L 
Patentee and Sole Man’f, James S. nat, 1231 Pama. Ave., 1. ¥. 
Please Mention Harper's Bazar. D. €, 487 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


VAN HOUTEN’S: 
COCOA 


“ Chops and to- 
malo sauce are ¢x- 
dcellent, my dear 
’ Mrs. Bardell, but 
Let the liquid be 
Van HovrTen’s 
Cocoa, 
5 Sis a glorious 
( Restorative after 
‘A fatiguing jour- 
) ney.” 











PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


increases by 50 PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated 
even by the most delicate. 

Ask your grocer for Vax HovrTen’s and take 
no substitute. gg If not obtainable enclose 


Bets, to either Vax Hovre 
Street New York, or 45 or45 Wabash Ave.. 
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TIENTS | {eSB Weerter.. 


on the stomach, liver, and 


Ph. ff at SOc. and $1.00 he i 
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High-grade Bamboo Furniture and Art 
Goods and Interior Decorations, 
Send for circular, 


Syracuse Bamboo Furniture Co., 


Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
CT TIRISIONNS satires 


\ HAUT 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 























